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SHIPPING ACTIVITY soared with launching of Cunard's 22,000-ton, 925-passenger liner 
Soxonta, feverishly gearing for full service by year's end. Fast-building sister 

p Ivernia is aiming at Christmastime christening and third ship, unnamed, is on 
the ways, jumping British fleet tremendously. MEANWHILE, newly-formed American 
Mideast Line begins monthly service from U.S. Gulf and East Coast ports to Red Sea, 
Aden, India with 40-passenger freighters....Home Lines switches “reniaes come 
Christmas to New York-Pireus service with 1l-day crossings, will replace ner with 
Homeric after latter is rebuilt as first-class carrier. 


AS PREDICTED, Indonesia has slashed away red-tape for roamers, now lets tourists 
fill out 3 simple forms, pay $3.30 fee, get visa in 3 days at most, possibly at 

once and permits entry of foreign currency for exchange at~ ‘Indonesian banks, oxee of 
purchases up to $300 without former export duties. 4 


RECREATION SPOT to handle 20,000 people daily is in oe by New York's 
Taconic State Park Scneiast oe for improvement of 1,100 acres in Westchester com 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE proposes elimination of auto traffic from part of Yorktown, 
Va., reduction in total area and reconstruction of limited portion of colonial 
waterfront area, plus other changes such as exhibits, new ‘beach development, has 
also issued new handbooks ‘covering Independence Hall area of Philadelphia, Ft. 
Pulaski, Georgia. ; 


AUGUST OPENING of 135 million-dollar West Virginia Turnpike is planned, the 88-mile 
highway stretching er obec rugged mountain terrain from pe on to Princeton. 


RAIL-ERY : New York General slashed round trip coach rates by 33 1/3% between many 


- major Ohio cities on trial basis until Aug. 1....Union Pacific has extended family 


travel plan to Jan. 6, 
hostesses on its Georg 
issuing "nursery-rhy 


AIR-INGS: Camera one through Belgian Congo flies from New York on April 8. 
---World-wide network at tourist rate comes into being April 1, with Pan American 
girding globe for $1,300 against standard $1,700 tab....Northwest Orient Airlines 
has launched its most ambitious "Airventure" tours from short hops to "trip of 

- lifetime" itineraries....BOAC plans jet service from London to Nairobi, E. ” cen 


on eae kiddie fares in ee ee eae & Ohio has put 
Jashington train....Seaboard Air e Railroad starts 
just for children in dini =. 


in April....Capital Airlines now supplies electric razors for shaving in seat. 


CANADA'S FIRST subway unveiling takes place in Toronte March 30 with 4-mile under- 
ground planned to carry 40,000 eS hourly at rush periods. 


_ BOOM-EXPECTING Japan is pushing plans for tourist development of Izu Peninsula on 
Pacific's mainland side with diverse facilities for foreign visitors, also hopes a 
complete cable-car system to halfway mark on Mt. Fuji. 


QUICK CABLES: Boston-Yarmouth steamer service resumes June 18....NYC'S Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has opened 300-seat cafeteria....Palisadoes Airport in Kingston, g 
Jamaica, will undergo four-million-dollar enlargement....Irish Railways plans 29- 
million dollar expansion program....S.S. Roma began service between New York and 

ae pene iene 75 ae started through bus service between Brownsville-New 
Orleans. 


BULLETIN: Mexican-American Trade Exposition starts 3-week run in Mexico City May 10. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Acting as an experienced guide, a farm dog 
happily leads the way for trail-riding Oregon 
visitors backdropped by 11,245-foot Mount 
Hood, highest peak in state. 


Photo: Courtesy Oregon State Highway Com- 
mission. 
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The Publisher 


Seasonal Extension 


T ONE ‘TIME, America’s vacation 

habits were geared to a precise 
calendar clocking. Nobody made a 
move until Memorial Day, and the 
vacation volume climbed to peaks in 
July, then slammed to a shut at the 
end of Labor Day. Only the rich—or 
eccentric—considered traveling for 
fun at any other time of year. 

Since the end of the Second World 
War, however, there has been an in- 
creasing extension of this seasonal 
surge. Indeed, the most common re- 
ports coming from all areas reveal 
record-breaking numbers who _par- 
ticipated in formerly “off-season” 
activities, and numerous resorts once 
shuttered for summer or winter have 
found it profitable to remain open 
around the year, or for considerable 
periods beyond their usual time. 

One of the reasons for this vast 
growth of seasonal extension lies in 
the fact that about 40 million workers 
now receive vacations with pay. Thus 
millions who once remained home are 
able to travel more freely. Addi- 
tionally, more and more firms are 
granting extra weeks for long-time 
service, and loyal employees who re- 
ceive three or four weeks because of 
the years they have been with a com- 
pany frequently split this time into a 
week, say, in winter, and two in sum- 
mer. These factors, plus the great 
erowth of transportation in recent 
years, have virtually wiped out former 
seasonal expectations in many places. 

Florida, for example, formerly 
watched the visitor vanish in April, 
but today summertime gets the 
heaviest flow of traffic. 

By spreading their vacations, 
Americans may yet prove that the 
time to travel is when you can, not 
what month it is. 


A 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


OLD FAITHFUL 


ist Patient Dobbin in heavy New York snowfall was seen by E, F. Allen, New York rake want q 
City, who recorded the scene with a Kodak 3-A at f:8, 1/25 sec. on Verichrome film. q 


PROUD PROFILES 


Mormon Battalion Monument on State Capi- 
tol grounds in Salt Lake City, Utah, was taken 
by Donald Green, Kearns, Utah, with 4x5 Busch 
at f:11, 1/100 sec., using XX film, orange filter. 


thir 


+> stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodaté 


TRAVEL ’$ 
mateur _ | 
Photo Contest 
Winners for | 


April 


“CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS} 


For the best photograph submitted by an amater 
each month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding |} 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.0(\) 


Contestants may use any type camera and film bul 
should send only black and white prints. Althoug)} 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or large) 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. | 


When submitting photos, your name, address, speé| 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re} 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens open 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of th 


Although all possible care will be taken in thi 
handling of photographs, TRaveL cannot be responsibl 
for their return or condition. The right to futur( 
publication of prize-winning pictures without addv| 
tional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest} 
Traver, 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York) 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed) 


the entry is enclosed. Photographs unaccompaniea 
by postage and envelope will be destroyed after 36 
days. } 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month, 


FAMILY LIFE 


Near modern building, group gathers in Cal- 
cutta, India, was photographed by Mari Lopez, 
New York City, with Duaflex Camera, at f:1I1, 
1/100 sec., on Verichrome film. 
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Fingers to hold 


Who wants to walk alone when Daddy’s hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 

That’s the way all little girls and boys need to feel—safe in a world 
of love where they can grow without fear. That’s where the security 
we need begins—for every one of us. 


To build security for those we love—that is our common dream. And 

it is a dream that can come true only in a country like America. 

For only in a free land is every man and woman free to work for it. 
It is by taking care of our own that we also make America strong. 

For the strength of our country is simply the strength of each secure 

home joined to the security of another. 


_ Saving for security is easy! Read 
every word—now! If you’ve tried to 
save and failed, chances are it was 
because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
_here’s a savings system that really . 
__ works—the Payroll Savings Plan for 
investing in Savings Bonds, > 7 
This is all you do. Go to your com- 
| pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
_ you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
_ payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U.S. 
- Savings Bonds which are turned over 
_ toyou. 
_ If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
me tre Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
~ much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months willbring you $10,700 
i For your sake, and your family’s, 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


SPEAK Up! 


Prepared by 
United Air Lines 


ENGLISH PHRASE 
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2 


~ 
v. 


ee) 


10. 


132 


14. 


SE 


16. 


. How are you? 

. | am well. 

Thanks very much. 
. What’s new? 


. Good morning, good afternoon. 


. It is possible, can do. 

. Impossible, no can do. 

. Perhaps can do, maybe. 

. Come; go away. 

What is the trouble? 

. Until we meet again. 

. One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven (10 
and 1), nineteen (10 and 9), 
twenty, twenty-one, thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, nine- 
ty, one hundred. 

Oahu; Honolulu. 

Nuuanu; Waikiki. 


Koolau; Kaala. 


Mauna Kea; Mauna Loa. 


. Waimea. 
. Toward the sea. 
. Toward the mountains. 


. Greetings to all. 


SAY IT IN 


HAWAIIAN 


TRANSLATION 

1. Pehea oe. 

2. Maika’i no wau. 

3. Mahalo a nui loa. 

4. Heaha ka mea hou? 

5. Aloha kakahiaka, aloha auinala. 

6. Hiki no. 

7. Aole hiki. 

8. Hiki paha? 

9. Hele mai; hele aku. 

10. Heaha ka pilikia? 

11. A hui hou kaua. 

12. Kahi, lua, kolu, ha, lima, ono, 
hiku, walu, iwa, umi, umi kuma 
kahi, umi kuma iwa, iwakalua, 
iwakalua kuma kahi, kana-kolu, 
kana-ha, kana-lima, kana-ono, 
kana-hiku, kana-walu, kana-iwa, 
hookahi haneli. 

13. Chief Island; capital. 

14: Honolulu district; Oahu beach. 

15. Oahu’s central mountain range: 
Oahu’s highest peak: (4,030 
feet. ) 

16. Highest peak (13,825 ft.) in 
Hawaiian islands; active volcano 
on Hawaii Island. 

17. Common place name on islands. 

18. Makai. 

19. Mauka. 

20. Aloha kakou. 


PRONUNCIATION 
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y; 
3: 
A. 


BY 


als 


IE 


TS. 
14. 


TS: 


16. 


19: 


20. 


. Pay-hay-yah-o-way. 


My-ka-e-no-wah-oo. 
Mah-ha-low-ah-noo-e-lo-wah. 
Hay-ah-ha-kah may-yah ho-oo. 


Ah-low-ha kah-kah-he-ah-kah, 
Ah-low-ha ah-we-nah-lah. 


. He-key-no. 

. Ah-o-lay he-key. 

. He-key pah-ha. 

. Hay-lay mah-e; ah-koo. 


. Hay-ah-ha-kah pe-le-key-lah. 


Ah hoo we hoeoo kah-wah. 


Kah-he, loo-wah, ko-loo, ha, le- 
mah, oh-no, he-koo, wa-loo, 
e-vah, oo-me, koo-mah, as shown 
for 19, e-wa-kah-loo-wah, as 
shown for 21, ka-nah koh-loo, as 
shown for 40-90, ho-o-kah-he ha-~ 
nay-le. 


Oh-ah-hoo; Hoh-no-loo-loo. 
Noo-oo-ah-noo;. Why-key-key. 


Ko-oh-la-oo; Kah-ah-la. 


Mah-oo-nah kay-yah; Mah-oo- 


nah lo-wah. 


7. Why-may-ah. 


. Mah-kye. 


Mou-kah. 


Ah-low-ha kah-ho-oo. 
TRAVEL 
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PLEASURE PREVIEW: 


By Eric Bergman 


One of state's prime coastal recreation areas is at Cannon Beach. 


Ov 225 events and many new facilities will be ready 
for the vacationist in Oregon for the 1954 season. 
New highways, accommodations, facilities and celebra- 
tions are some of the things that will make a 1954 Oregon 
vacation exciting for the whole family. 

In the eastern part of Oregon a new resort has been 
opened to the public called Boulder Park Resort. It is 
located on Eagle Creek at the edge of Eagle Cap Wilder- 
ness area in the Wallowa Mountains. The resort plans to 
have campsites, cabins and pack strings available next 


season. Reservations should be made by writing Boulder 
Park Resort, Medical Springs, Oregon. 

Other improvements in the eastern part of Oregon 
include better camping facilities at Emigrant Springs 
State Park on U. S. 30 between Pendleton and La Grande 
and picnic facilities at Hat Rock State Park near McNary, 
east of the McNary Dam on the Columbia River. 

The Baker Chamber of Commerce has announced that 
a lodge will be opened this season in connection with its 
Hells Canyon Tours. Full information on the motor trips 
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Columbia River Gorge is seen from Vista House atop Crown Point. 


Giant statue surmounts modern rotunda of State Capitol Building. 
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Sahale Falls splashes against greenery along State Highway 35. 


to Hells Canyon and boat trips may be obtained by 
writing Baker Chamber of Commerce, Baker, Oregon. 

Trips in Central Oregon which prove new and exciting 
for most motorists are to Malheur Wildlife Refuge on 
Oregon State Highway 205, south of Burns and to the 
Painted Hills northwest of Mitchell. At the refuge are 
thousands of novel animals and birds, including the 
prong-horned antelope, the great blue heron, sandhill 
cranes and trumpeter swans. The Painted Hills, set aside 
in a state park, are great mounds and colorful rolling 
hills in shapes like giant ice cream sundaes and huge 
loaves of twisted bread. 

The Prineville Chamber of Commerce is opening a 
thunderegg hunting grounds on Wildcat Mountain again 
this year. Hunting is free to all interested persons. 
Thundereggs contain beautiful centers of agate which, 
when sliced and polished, make jewelry and novelties. 

Other Central Oregon wonders include Fossil Beds 
State Park north of Dayville, Century Drive out of Bend, 
Peter Skene Ogden, Lava River Caves and Cove Palisades 
State Park as well as huge juniper waysides along several 
of the highways. 

The enormous recreation area in the Cascade Moun- 
tains from the Columbia Gorge to the California line will 
be full of excitement and fun for vacationers this year. 
Pack trips are available at several points, including 
Breitenbush. Elk Lake, Crescent Lake and Lake of the 
Woods. At Redmond, the Skyline Guide Service takes 
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Depoe Bay is haven for both pleasure and deep-sea fishing craft. 


pack trips to the Mt. Jefferson Wilderness area. Oregon’s 
stream trout fishing season begins May 1, and high lake 
fishing May 29. 

Crater Lake Lodge will open June 15. The park is open 
to visitors the year around. Other resorts and facilities in 
the Cascades include:Lost Lake and Timberline Lodge 
at Mt. Hood. along the Metolius River, Olallie Lake, 
McKenzie River, Odell Lake and-Diamond Lake. 

While in the valley area, visitors should see the new 
forest products museum in Portland, located at the Lewis 
and Clark forestry building, the largest log cabin in the 
world. While in Portland, visit the International Rose 
Test Gardens at Washington Park and a new rhododen- 
dron garden at Crystal Springs Park. Peak of bloom for 
the rhododendrons is May and June. 

Salem’s Capitol Mall gardens will be in full bloom in 

May and June. Azaleas and rhododendrons surround the 
Capitol, where guided tours through the building are 
available every hour during the summer months. 
., Other valley flowers are at their peaks of bloom from 
April through August. The great commercial gardens of 
tulips near Gresham come in bloom in April and May, 
the orchards throughout the valley in April, the gladiolus 
of the Rogue River Valley in August, the roses in June. 

Oregon Caves Chateau will open on May 30 this year, 
with record numbers of visitors expected to take the 
interesting. trek through the caves. 

Throughout the state, many industries are cooperating 
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with chambers of commerce to take visitors through their 
plants. Among these are lumber mills, paper mills, ply- 
wood factories, canneries and fruit packing plants. 

Along Oregon’s 400 miles of coastline several new 
facilities will be ready for the summer season. Among 
these are West Shore Manor at Otter Rock which is com- 
plete with lodge, cottage and swimming accommodations. 
A new swimming pool is ready at Surftides, a well-known 
facility at Oceanlake. 

Oregon’s State Parks Division, too, is making improve- 


peers ae 


Wizard Island looms 770 feet high from waters of Crater Lake, 
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Rhododendron Hill is flower-filled area backdropped by Mt. Hood. 
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ments at the coast. These include Cape Lookout State 
Park near Tillamook, Spencer Creek south of Otter Rock, 
Humbug Mountain State Park, Beverly Beach, Harris 
Beach State Park, Big Creek south of Newport, Lost 
Creek north of Waldport, and Cape Lookout. In all, over 
200 state parks will be maintained for the enjoyment of 
the public during the summer. 

In the Wallowa and Blue Mountains of Northeastern 
Oregon pack trips are available from near Wallowa Lake 
Lodge and at least two dude and guest ranches are in 


operation. Improved camping facilities will be found at 
Wallowa Lake State Park. ; 
Modern accommodations are found throughout the 
state. Prices range from $4.00 up for two at motels, 
average $55.00 a week at resort lodges, and range as high 
as $25.00 a day for two, including meals. Hotels begin 
at $4.00 a day for two. 
Wherever you go in Oregon, you will find friendly, 
hospitable people. You'll want to come back again next 
year for another memorable visit in the Beaver State. 


Major Events Throughout Oregon 


Portland Rose Festival. .....June 9-June 13 
Timber Carnival (Albany). ... . July 2-July 4 
Bend Water Pageant .........July 3-July 4 
Chief Joseph Days (Joseph) . July 30-August 1 
Shakespearean Festival (Ashland) 
August 1-August 31 
Pendleton Round-Up 
September 16-September 18 


Astoria Salmon Derby 
August 30-September 6 


Oregon State Fair (Salem) 
September 4-September 11 


Extra Events: Silverton, one of Oregon’s pioneer cities, ° 
will observe its centennial August 1-August 8, and one of 
the last invitational ski tournaments in the nation, the 
Golden Rose, part of the Portland Rose Festival, will be 
held on June 13 at Mount Hood. - 


Pendleton Round-Up in September sees some 2,000 Indians participate in parade (above), realistic wagon-train attack, races and contests. 
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By 
Danton Walker 


Surveyors point way to future for Caracas. 


Fast-rising project lures dedication crowds. 


City Astir: 
CARACAS 


We New York City wrings its hands over an “un- 
4 solvable” traffic problem, Caracas, Venezuela, is 
doing something about it—something drastic and pretty 
wonderful. On the theory that the automobile is here to 
stay, Caracas is literally rebuilding itself to cope with 
traffic and meet the challenge of modern living. It requires 
courage and it requires money but Caracas apparently has 
both. 

With a population mounting toward a million and a 
car—new, expensive, U.S.-made cars—for every three in- 
habitants, the narrow, crooked streets of Venezuela’s six- 
‘teenth-century capital became one vast and perpetually 
paralyzed traffic jam. Something radical was indicated 
and something radical is being accomplished. A six-lane 
highway, part of Venezuela’s famous Autopista, is being 
blasted through the heart of the city. Nearly a thousand 
ancient and outmoded buildings are being razed for a 
right of way and an entire new metropolis of steel, con- 
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crete, glass and marble is rising in their place. To care for 
displaced persons, modern concrete housing developments 
are being rushed to completion on the outskirts of the city. 
Since no antique monuments of note were destroyed in the 
process, no tears need be shed by sentimentalists on this 
account. The churches, of course, were spared. 

It is safe to say that nothing quite like it has happened 
since the day of the Roman Empire. Napoleon streamlined 
Paris to some extent and Mussolini did widen a few 
boulevards in Rome, but what they accomplished is minor 
compared with the changes taking place in Caracas, and 
with this difference—the changes are being accomplished 
by, with and for the people of Venezuela, under a demo- 
cratic government headed by a duly-elected President. 

Scramble Rockefeller Center, the United Nations, New 
York’s East River housing developments, the East and 
West Side bus terminals, plus what is expected of the 
great State Throughway, and you'll get some idea of 
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Towering twin skyscraper shells, wide underpass show fast, vast Centro Bolivar construction drastically changing face of all Caracas. 


what’s happening down Venezuela way. The Centro Boli- 
var, costing three times as much as Rockefeller Center, is 
a vast development in the heart of the city. Twin 28-story 
buildings, estimated to accommodate 4,000 government 
workers, connect with eight-story buildings stretching, 
literally, for blocks, which will house offices, shops, ete. 
Space has not been sacrificed and there are open plazas, 
arcades and reflecting pools which preserve, to some ex- 
tent, the charm and leisure of South American life. The 
great novelty—something New York might envy—is that 
underneath the Centro Bolivar are four traffic levels and 
parking space for 1,600 private cars and 600 buses. 

The new highway, which is part of the Autopista, goes 
directly under the Centro. When it is completed you may 
drive direct, non-stop to the heart of the city from the 
port of La Guira—where the planes come in—thence to 
the new 400-room Tamanaco Hotel, which perches high 
above the 3,000-foot plateau on which Caracas is built. 
The new Autopista itself, costing $3,000,000 a mile (total- 
ing more than $71,000,000) replaces one of the most 
dizzy-making roads in the world, a twenty-mile stretch of 
highway with 365 hairpin turns that climbs over the moun- 
tains from La Guira to Caracas. Any driver must be a 
pajaro bravo (brave bird) to attempt it. Native drivers 
take it at a speed that leaves the Yankee tourist breathless. 
That licensed drivers must be good goes without saying. 
They must post a bond of 10,000 bolivars (roughly 
$3,000) to get a license. Any accident in which they are 
proved culpable results in revoking this license. Horn- 
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blowing, so dear to the hearts of all Latin American 
drivers, has been outlawed except in emergencies. Drivers 
now slap the sides of their cars to warn reckless motorists 
and pedestrians. 

The Autopista, rated the most expensive stretch of high- 
way in the world, cut driving time from La Guira to 
Caracas from an hour and a half to a fast twenty minutes. 
Along it are the three largest pre-stressed concrete bridges 
in the world (the largest, 1,030 feet in length, has a 500- 
foot span 200 feet above ground). There are two tunnels 
cut through the mountains, one 1,940 yards long. 

The Autopista and the Centro Bolivar are but two of 
the spectacular features of the expansion project that is 
making Caracas one of the most modern cities in the 
world. The University of Venezuela has 25 new buildings 
and a vast new sports center. The West Point of Venezuela 
is now housed in new, ultra-modern quarters, and there 
is a new Officers Club which must be seen to be believed. 

The Officers Club would make the legendary Halls of 
Montezuma shabby by comparison. The swimming pools, 
reflecting pools, gymnasiums, banquet halls, marble dance 
floors, stairways of chrome, brass, glass and mahogany, 
and a private theatre, outshine the total achievements of 
Las Vegas and Miami Beach. The club is a part of the 
new “democratic” tradition, a place where civilians are 
invited to mingle with the military and see how the other 
half lives and vice versa, to create goodwill between two 
traditionally hostile political factions. 

Construction of all these new works began in January, 
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1950, following six years of survey and study by the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Public Works, and completion 
was timed for the Tenth Inter-American Foreign Ministers 
Conference during March of this year. 

All this takes money, of course, but Venezuela has it. 
The Government’s take from private oil operations is a 
million dollars a day. Add to this income from the newly 
developed iron mines (there is one mountain of solid 


iron), plus gold, silver and diamonds and it is, obvious 


why the bolivar is, with the possible exception of the Swiss 
france, the world’s highest rated currency. North Amer- 


icans get only three bolivars for a buck and the once 


_ proud Yankee dollar in :Venezuela is worth only 67 cents. 
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Most of the government’s vast income is going back 
into civic improvements, and, incredible as it seems to 
Yankees, the federal income tax—there is no other per- 
sonal tax—is a mere three per cent. The country is solvent 
and needs to borrow no money from Uncle Sam or the 
World Bank. In fact, they could afford to lend us a little. 

It would not be stretching things too far to describe 
Venezuela as the United States of South America, and the 


Low rent centers house families shifted by replanning of city. 
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New, modernistic grade school is dedicated by presidential party. 
best friend of the United States in South America. The 
country, with a population of 5,000,000, imports U. S. 
merchandise at the rate of about a half-billion dollars 
annually. Virtually all foodstuffs, as well as clothing, auto- 
mobiles and building materials come from the States. 
North American cars predominate over European models 
and they cost from $3,000 to $10,000. A used car lot is 
unheard of. Laborers are paid so well that they have been 
deserting the farms for the cities, necessitating the impor- 
tation of European help. 

Caracas, the modern Caracas, is a paradise for the very 
rich but also a pleasant place-for the very poor. The sur- 
rounding Andes are like the green mountains of northern 
California but the semi-tropical climate offers the un- 
changing season of Palm Springs. Villas rivaling those of 
Beverly Hills are replacing the shanty towns that ring the 
city but it takes an annual estimated income of $50,000 
to afford one. Living in Caracas is expensive—but where 
isn’t it? 

It’s fascinating to watch this tremendous city astir. 
Caracas at the moment is as hot as a pistol, and I’m not 
referring to the weather @ 
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NATIONAL PARKS: 


iG YOU ARE making enthusiastic 
plans to visit one of the national 
parks this summer to. see their natural 
and historical treasures, make sure 
you are prepared for almost any- 
thing in the way of personal discom- 
fort, annoyance and even danger. 

Until strong corrective measures 
are taken, the situation is going to 
become worse. As recently as 22 years 
ago, visitors to all national park fa- 
cilities totaled only 3,500,000 a year. 
Last year, there were 46,224,794, 
almost a third of the nation’s popu- 
lation. The 46,224,794 were crammed 
into facilities that were set up for 
3,500,000 people and have been ex- 
panded little since. This year, park 
officials expect even more. 

Senator Lester C. Hunt, Democrat, 
of Wyoming, inspected Yellowstone 
recently. Here are some excerpts 
from a report he made: 

“Frankly, I was appalled at 
the crowded and congested con- 
ditions. .. . Roads were narrow 
and many sections were in such 
a poor state of repair that visitors 
were constantly complaining... 
The several one-way bridges on 
the main park loop were orig- 
inally built for stagecoach traffic 
and are a positively serious and 
dangerous safety hazard for mod- 
ern automobile traffic. . . . Many 
visitors had to sleep in their cars 
or on the ground along the road- 
side. ... The debris and litter at 
points of heavy public use were 
- disgusting. ... The park-entrance 
stations were undermanned to 
such an extent that long lines of 
automobiles formed as visitors 
awaited their turn. ... The camp- 
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By Jerome B. Wood 


grounds were so limited in size 
that many visitors were forced to 
camp wherever they could find a 
spot, whether or not sanitary fa- 
cilities were available. .. .”’ 

Yellowstone visitors have increased 
from 157,000 in 1932 to 1,326,858. 
You don’t have to tell recent visitors 
about the bad conditions. They know. 

Is Yellowstone just a lone, horrible 
example in the National Park Sys- 
tem? Definitely not. There are other 
national parks that are just as bad. 
There are many things to be desired, 
for instance, at Glacier, Crater, 
Yosemite, Zion and Grand Canyon 
parks, among others. 

Here is what Conrad L. Wirth, 
National Park Service Director, told 
a Senate sub-committee on appropri- 
ations: 

“Yellowstone is not a horrible 
example. It is the condition we 
find ourselves in, generally, 
throughout the National Park 
System. It makes me sort of 
choke up at times when I think 
of the various things that we are 
requiring the public to go 
through in order to just visit a 
park and see it. We are going 
downhill. Some of the facilities 
are rundown. We are away be- 
hind and in deplorable condi- 
tion. Our properties have been 
deteriorating shockingly.” 


The “rundown” conditions are most 
strikingly evident in Yellowstone. In 
addition to highly uncertain roads, 
cabins available for tourists in many 
cases are little more than closely 
packed, decrepit shacks that bear 
much evidence of age and lack of 
maintenance by the concessionaire 
who operates them. 

In Yosemite, officials have made 
surveys of the number of campers 
forced to crowd into the park’s 
grounds. The total occasionally 
reaches 20,000. An average of 180 
campers jam into one acre of space. 
That amounts to about eighteen feet 
by twelve feet for each camper. Into 
this space, the size of an average liv- 
ing room, each camping group must 
find room for an auto, a tent (or 
trailer), a place to cook and eat and 
a little room to get in and get out. 
Often, this average space must be 
shared with a large tree. 

“Service to the people” also is a 
mockery at most of the concessions 
in national parks. All hotel, cabin, 
gasoline, restaurant, boat-rental and 
other services are provided by private 
concerns or individuals operating 
under a twenty-year monopoly granted 
by the Parks Service. They are legal- 
ly under supervision of park officials 
but, in actual practice, the service and 
prices of some concessionaires re- 
flect the smugness of poorly regulated 
monopolies anywhere. Yellowstone 
concessions are outstandingly bad. 
Yosemite concessions are exception- 
ally good. 

You may want to rent a boat for 
a little cruise or fishing expedition on 
Yellowstone Lake. Again you will run 
up against a monopoly. It will cost 
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_ you at least $3.50 a day for the sim- 
_ plest tub of a boat, the kind you can 
rent at almost any livery outside of 
the park for $1.50 or $2.00 a day. 
Long waits for motorists are’ the 
usual thing at gasoline stations of 
concessionaires. Even when your car 
is at the pump, it takes far longer 
~before you are on your way than it 
~does at the station of any competitive 
operator. 

At Mammoth Hot Springs in Yel- 
lowstone we waited in line for fully 
twenty minutes one hot July after- 
‘noon while attendants dallied and 
talked among themselves. We saw 
other motorists running out their own 
gasoline to save time so we did it 

, ourselves, when we finally got to a 
_ pump. 

You'll get nowhere fast if you com- 
plain to park officials about the con- 
cessionaires, Senators and Represen- 

| tatives have complained and got no- 
where. The Yellowstone concession- 
aire, they admit, has been averaging a 
profit of seven per cent on his in- 
_ vestment yearly for about three 
months of operation but park officials 
still feel that such a profit is not great 
™ enough to keep the concessionaire in 
ihe “healthy” financial’ position he 
requires to provide more and better 
service. 
If the concessionaires didn’t get a 
“fair return,” they reason, they would 
cease operations. Then new conces- 
sionaires would have to be found who 
might be willing to take smaller re- 
turns. One superintendent said he has 
been hunting for a concessionajre in 
one field for years without success. 
The profit possibilities are too limited 
in the short season in which most of 
the concessionaires must operate. 
Park officials squirm a little, how- 
ever, whenever the concessionaire 
question arises, as it has at many 
Senate and House committee hear- 
ings. But, with all its weaknesses, 
they still maintain contracts negoti- 
ated with these concessionaires are 
‘better than competitive bid contracts. 
National Park Service collections 
_ of fees from all 186 concessionaires 
for the privilege of operating monop- 
_ olies in the national parks range from 
$170,732 to $305,000 a year. Gross 
f _ business of these operators runs 
around $28,000,000 a year. 
Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Re- 
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Conscientious, hard-working rangers are often handicapped by red tape, lack of funds. 


publican, of Idaho, has pointed to 
what he called a previous disclosure 
“that probably the greatest rack- 
ets of all time are operated by 
concessionaires in the national 
parks.” 

Another weakness in the National 
Park System is the do-nothing-but- 
talk attitude toward such situations 
as the frighteningly dangerous elbow 
curve in the road at the museum in 
Zion National Park. 

At this point, the road plunges 
down out of a mountain pass into the 
valley in which the museum is situ- 
ated. Part of this curving road passes 
through a long tunnel cut in the side 
of a mountain. At the bottom of this 
long, steep grade, the road crosses a 
picturesque stream and then veers 
abruptly to the left. At this precise 
point is the pint-size parking space 
in front of the Zion museum, right at 
the edge of the road. Extremely nar- 
row road shoulders make off-road 
parking impossible for a long distance 
from the museum. 

_ Apparent inconsistencies run_ all 
through the National Park setup. 

Drive along almost any road in 
Yellowstone and you'll see great 


tangles of tinder-dry, fallen timber 
on both sides of the road, where a 
careless match could despoil many 
square miles of forest grandeur. Ask 
park officials why this unsightly fire 
hazard isn’t removed and you'll get 
a twin answer: First and most im- 
portant, “It would disturb the natural 
state.” Second: they don’t have the 
money to remove the fallen timber. 

In Olympic National Park, officials 
reported they tried to add simple, 
inexpensive lavatories to ease con- 
gestion at their campground on lovely 
Crescent Lake but were deterred by 
the U.S. Public Health Service which 
wanted modern, flush toilets. The re- 
sult of inadequate toilets, all park 
officials agree, is a tendency toward 
unsanitary conditions. Their budgets 
often do not permit modern toilets; 
the U.S. Public Health Service frowns 
on pit toilets. 

Even when park officials want to 
make the simplest of improvements,’ 
they have to start moving through 
the red tape at least two years before 
they can get started. A Washington 
official admitted it often takes longer. 

Serious questions are being raised 
about the necessity for the four re- 
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gional offices of the Park Service. 
These offices employ over 100 per- 
sons, cost nearly $600,000 a year to 
maintain, 

“All they do is relay our requests 
to Washington and then relay them 
back to us,” said one irate park super- 
intendent. “Why should a regional 
office in Omaha, for instance, tell a 
well-qualified staff in Yellowstone, 
say, how it should operate?” 

All park officials with whom you 
talk stress a lack of funds as the rea- 
son for deterioration of national 
parks. They say, among other things: 

1.—The moncy they are getting to- 
day will buy even less labor and ma- 
terials than ten years ago when ap- 
propriations were smaller but wages 
and material prices were far lower 
than they are now. During the same 
period, visitors to the parks requiring 
attention and services have more 
than doubled. 

2.—Last year’s budget was only 
60 per cent of what is needed to 
maintain and rehabilitate, on a “‘rea- 
sonable five-year prograi.. basis,” the 
deteriorations which have occurred 
since 1942. 

3.—Some $500,000,000 is needed 


over a period of years to restore the 


park roads and other facilities to 
first-class condition and make them 
adequate for present crowds. 

There is no doubt that many of 
the distressing conditions in national 
parks result from a lack of adequate 
funds. National park officials, how- 
ever, can be unbelievably extravagant 
when they do get it. 

Take the newest campground at 
Old Faithful in Yellowstone, as an 
example. It provides large lots for 
each camper. It has ultra-modern, 
highly-expensive rest rooms only a 
few hundred feet apart, enough for 
every dozen or so campers. They are 
so fine in every respect that they 
would equal those in a plush hotel. 
Yellowstone officials said the camp- 
ground cost the staggering sum of 
$2,100 for each lot. Washington of- 
ficials doubt they cost quite this much. 
Nevertheless, these fine facilities are 
in the same park that has “no funds” 
to provide drinking water at two of 
its campgrounds and has sadly inade- 
quate toilet facilities and crowded 
conditions at others. 

At Yosemite, they recently com- 
pleted a small, new campground at 
a cost which officials are “almost 
ashamed to admit” cost approximate- 


Problem: Why can't other areas sustain themselves like profitable Carlsbad Caverns does? 
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ly $1,000 per campsite. Why $1,000 
at Yosemite and $2,100 at Yellow- 
stone? 7 

By comparison, California and 
Washington State have some magnifi- 
cent campgrounds with individual, 
well-spaced lots, electrical connec- 
tions, water taps for each lot and 
such relative luxuries as hot showers 
in’ clean washrooms and modern 
clothes-washing facilities that one 
state park superintendent estimated 
cost “well under $500 per campsite.” 
These state campgrounds had far 
more facilities than even the $2,100- 
per-space Old Faithful campgrounds. 

You can’t help but wonder at the 
admission of Mr. Wirth before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee that because of lack 
of help to collect fees 24 hours a day. 
the National Park System is losing 
some $500,000 to $600,000 in fees 


each year. We drove into several 


parks that had no attendant to col. 


lect for our visit. 

You can’t help but question why 
admission fees haven’t been increased 
so that the Park System can be fully 
self-sustaining. Why can’t all nationa 
parks have financial setups equal tc 
those in Carlsbad Caverns Nationa 
Park, which has produced a $13,000, 
000 profit for the government in the 
last twenty years? 

It is evident, however, that there i: 
little incentive for parks officials t 
charge higher fees. Everything they 
collect must be turned over to the 
U.S. Treasury. Then Congress dole: 
out any appropriations it sees fit 
without regard to the amount o: 
money the national parks provide. 

It all seems to sum up to the fac 
that the National Park Service need: 
more money to provide the public 
with the kind of facilities to which i 
is entitled but that careful plannins 
and less expensive tastes would per 
mit doing the job with less money 
than the Park Service wants. 

It is clear that many Washingtor 
legislators have no conception of the 
slum-like depths to which some na 
tional parks are sinking. It is als 
clear that the national parks do no 
have a champion with enough powe! 
to be heard beyond committee hear 
ings. 

If ever the National Park Syster 
needed a real champion, it needs one 
now. @ 
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IDYLL: 


Graceful Buddhist temple is a 
chief Colombo gathering point. 


By Jack Down 


oO THE MAJOR shipping routes of the Far East, but 
y little visited by the American tourist, lies Ceylon, 
rightfully titled the Pearl of the East. Rich in ancient 
history, Buddhist relics, scenic wonders and an intriguing 
populace, it is a place that should not be missed by any 
_ tourist traveling in this part of the world. 

Colombo, main port and capital, presents a view of a 
busy shipping center. Ships of all nations are anchored 
‘in its man-made harbor. As you wait for a shuttle boat, 
‘the East presents itself. Countless little boats ply the 
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waters carrying passengers, curios, baggage and very 
often apparently nothing. Men dressed in little more than 
a loin cloth propel the boats. On the jetty, customs 
formalities are quickly and efficiently handled. 

The town is teaming with activity and the exit arch of 
the jetty seems a boundary line, for after that spot is 
passed the tourist is considered fair play for every ped- 
dler. Buy some stamps? The large sheets of Ceylonese 
stamps make an attractive display and the duplicates are 
hardly discernable. Sun glasses? Taxi? Rickshaw? And 
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the lower but distinct mumble, “Change your American 
dollars?” You haven’t spoken a word but the name 
American is emphasized. Self-appointed guides show you 
the sights. 

Once away from the jetty, disembarking point for 
most of the tourists entering Ceylon, the sights are 
unusual and the peddler menace diminishes. Ox carts min- 
ele with many small European cars. Rickshaws pulled by 
thin little men skim along in the hot sun. An occasional 
American automobile, conspicuous because of its large 
dimensions, is seen. Store fronts offer beautiful brass 
and silver work, wood carvings, lacquered wood items, 
colorful sarees, multicolored gems and other items to 
tempt the tourist. Perhaps gems are the greatest tempters. 
Ceylon is well known for its fine gems, and according to 
American views the local price is often very reasonable, 
but let the buyer beware. Many stores are completely 
reliable, and, happily, these stores are easily found, but 
there are many small, open-front shops selling a multitude 
of stones, some excellent, but—from what is indicated 
by a warning posted in the American Embassy—some 
beautifully colored fakes. 

Trips through Ceylon are easily planned. There is a 
large and competent branch of Thomas Cook and Son 
Travel Bureau in Colombo and also the Government 
Tourist Bureau, equally as efficient and pleasant, and 
very interested in having each tourist leave with a good 
impression. Bus tours are available but undoubtedly an 
American who can afford the travel ticket to Ceylon can 


Murals beside giant Buddha are frequent focal point for cameras. 
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easily afford to hire a car with a driver as the rates are 3 
surprisingly low. Eight nights out, plus 650 miles of 
driving in a nice English Vanguard, cost slightly under 
$100 for the driver’s wages and his room and board and 
the car’s complete expenses. Only our own living expenses — 
were extra and the Government Tourist Bureau planned 
the trip, made reservations, hired the car, all at no charge, 
of course. 

The month of August has the most activity, while the™ 
monsoon spoils April, May and June. The August tem-— 
perature in Colombo was hot but not unbearable and: 
other places were, most comfortable. Large hotels are’ 
good. Food was very~palatable and the prices were 
reasonable—$11.00 per day, American Plan, for two. 
adults anda child (figured at half price) was typical. 
Government rest houses varied greatly. Food was good — 
and the prices were startlingly low. Board and room for 
the three never exceeded $8.00. One rest house at 
Polonnaruwa, recently redecorated, was excellent with a 
beautiful view over an ancient irrigation tank. 

After making our way to our hotel the first day, we 
stayed inside rather dreading the encounter with all the 
eager street vendors and store salesmen we had so recent- 
ly pushed through. Finally, I decided that the brisk 
manner of an old timer might help—and it did. I was_ 
hardly bothered. Once, thinking to confuse the money 
changer (who often offered the most tempting proposi- 
tions) I answered in my best French that I had no dollars. 
In French, no doubt as bad as mine, he immediately 
countered in the same undertone, “Change your francs?” 
I finally lost him. . 

Leaving Colombo for our tour, we stepped into a dif- 
ferent world. The crowded city, busy populace and 
numberless shops changed to a beautiful jungly country. 
It was here that we learned how fast our little car could 
go and how fast the local population could jump. Zooom! 
and another village was far behind. Later, the road 
narrowed down to less than a lane and a half, and passing ” 
a vehicle or any of the slow moving oxcarts involved a - 
long careening ride half on and half off the shoulder. 
Finally, after convincing our driver that we would all be 
carsick, we were able to relax and enjoy the trip to 
Anuradhapura, the oldest of the ancient capitals of Cey- 
lon. It was here our daughter saw her first wild monkey, 
a fact that thrilled her beyond imagination. 

There are two old capitals, Anuradhapura and Polon- 
naruwa. The former was commenced before the year 300 
B. C. while the latter came about 1,000 years later. 
Anuradhapura was built of cut rocks and there are acres 
and acres of old foundations, and rock pillars. The 
government is spending as much as its strained budget 
will allow on restoration but it is a slow task and will 
probably be slower as the budget will undoubtedly have 
to be cut to keep Ceylon solvent. 

Most impressive of the reconstructed buildings is a 
huge dagoba. Ceylon is an early Buddhist center and our 
driver spoke often of “Lord Buddha.” The dagoba is a 
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Buddhist shrine almost of solid brick that once had a 
gilded spire. Needless to say, this tempted invaders a 
thousand years ago and now the restored dome and spire 
are merely whitewashed. Towering nearly 300 feet in the 
air, it is a magnificent sight. 

Viewed from the high hill of Mahintale about ten 
miles away, it presented an even more impressive sight 
with its gracefully shaped dome of gleaming white. 


- Mahintale is the location of the earliest Buddhist shrine 


in Ceylon. Like many famous places in Ceylon, it is high 
on a hill and must be climbed. This fact apparently vexed 
someone in the past for commencing at the bottom of the 
hill, which rises abruptly from a rather flat plain, there is 
a stately staircase, 40 or so feet wide, that proceeds 
directly up the hill to the shrine with over 2,000 steps in 
all. About half way up is a very small plain which was 


‘ ence dotted with large stone structures. Here the steps 


narrow for the second time and turn abruptly left, going 
on up the hill: The last few hundred feet cover solid rock 
and the steps, now about a yard wide, are cut from the 
rock. The view is beautiful and the two main buildings 
are being restored by the archeological department. 

Polonnaruwa, the other ancient capital, had buildings 
made of brick and faced with stone. Being over 1,000 
years newer, it is in much better condition. To say it was 
extensive is an understatement. It is miles long and 
throughout the jungle are little stands of stone columns 
marking the location of some ancient structure. It still 
has many Buddhist temples, entrance to which must be 
accompanied by the removal of shoes and hats. In one 
large circular building which lost its roof centuries ago, 
it took a veritable dance to keep both feet off the blistering 
stones. . 

Photos are restricted. Permits should be obtained in 
Colombo before departure. No person is supposed to 
appear in them. While this seems quite reasonable with 
religious shrines, especially in view of some of the past 
antics of tourists, it certainly makes photos of all the 
ruined and dead cities really dead. 

Both capitals had extensive tanks, man-made basins in 
which rainwater from many square miles of surrounding 
territory was captured and redistributed through com- 
plicated irrigation systems to the local farm land during 
the drier seasons. Even with many elephants to do the 
heavy hauling, the task of building must have been 
stupendous as some of the tanks cover as much as 5,000 
square acres, Part of their beauty lies in the fact that 
they can and are being re-employed in great irrigation 


_ schemes by the present government. 


The third—and to many the most impressive—ruin is 
a huge rock over 650 feet high situated in generally flat 
country. Back in the days of the glory of Anuradhapura 
a young man murdered his king father, frightened away 
his brother, the rightful heir, and proclaimed himself 
king. He was constantly fearful so he picked this huge 
boulder,.a freak of nature with steep sides, and built 
himself a city and fortress on the very top. It had drainage 
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systems, water tanks and great buildings, and in it he 
lived a riotous life while the populace suffered for 
eighteen long years. He was finally deposed and his city 
has crumbled away until only the foundations and some of 
his stair system remain. The archeological department 
has augmented the remaining steps with iron ladders 
and railings fastened to the cliffs and sides of the rock. 
Ascent is terrifying, though actually very safe, as there 
are clear drops of over 200 feet and there is apt to be a 
strong gusty wind. 

The Rock Temple at Dambula was another hilltop 
shrine, but the grand staircase was missing. Carved in 
some natural recesses were huge statues of Buddha, some 
made of solid rock. Others were of brick and wood 
ornately covered and decorated. Unfortunately, the temple 
was divided into several temples and each part had its 
collection table with an observing attendant. The ceiling 
decorations are intricate and bright and according to our 
guide, again self-appointed, are unrestored, being com- 
pletely original and hundreds of years old. 

The scenery enroute was a constant, if slightly dryish, 
jungle until nearing Kandy, capital of the last Ceylonese 
kings. Then every valley large enough to support a stream 
was filled with rice paddies, some brown with stubble or 
ripe grain, others green with tender new shoots. Oxen 
trampled piles of ripe cut stalks to thresh the crop, 
walking in endless circles around a center post. The 
result was thrown up into the wind and the chaff blown 
away. Oxen slithered through muddy fields with a dirty, 


Moslem mosque rises high above Colombo bazaars. 
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near-naked boy or man hanging onto the plow. Even 
elephants were seen working. The huge beasts can move 
enormous loads and are used for heavy work such as 
hauling tree trunks to the local saw mills which are usually 
little more than a frame upon which a man can stand 
atop and pull the hand saw up, while a man below can 
pull the saw back down, creating unplaned but fairly 
‘accurate boards and timbers. Pottery factories are also 
plentiful, all nicer homes having tile roofs, and fired 
pottery being universally used for water flasks and 
cooking. 

-In Kandy in August, in the bright of the full moon, 
there is a Buddhist Religious festival named the Perahera. 
Each night for several days a parade of elephants, people 
and dancers representing various Ceylonese temples goes 
marching through the city to the dim red light of burning 
torches. The elephants wear robes, some resplendent 
with jewels and polished brass as they march majestically 
down the dark streets. Drummers keep up a constant din 
beating strange rhythms to which brass and bead-covered 
dancers whirl and twist as the procession proceeds. As 
many as 75 elephants and hundreds of people take part 
and as the procession disappears down the crowded 
streets a person can do little more than sit breathless. 

An enjoyable visit can be made to the botanical 
gardens at Kandy, which are beautifully kept and full 
of tropical plants. Of particular beauty are the orchid 
house and the palm drive. 

Also at Kandy is the Government Art Center for people 
who don’t wish to haggle over prices for brass, woven or 
lacquered work. Prices can be higher than the local stores 
(though much lower than in Colombo) but it is a good 
safe place to buy as quality is excellent. 

Tea is Ceylon’s great crop, along with rubber. Ceylon 


is the second largest producer of tea in the world, and 
tea estates cover the hills in the South Central highlands. 
Visits to the tea factories can easily be arranged by the 
driver or travel bureau. Rubber estates are interesting 


to see also, especially the ones that are commencing to 


grow cocoa as a second crop amongst the rubber trees. 

The people throughout Ceylon were friendly and 
courteous, although taking a person’s photo usually obli- 
gates you to a small coin. English can be understood in 
almost any city shop, and with a driver there is no trouble 
through lack of understanding. Stores in Colombo carry 
large stocks and names such as Max Factor, Scotch Tape 
and Kodak are well represented. However, special films 
such as 16mm Kodachrome, Ecktachrome, etc., should 
be brought from the U. S. Sending out money or color 
films for development is a tedious process and takes 
many forms but it can be done. 

High up in the tea mountains is the Europeut: -type 
resort of Nuwara Eliya. For resting and relaxing it is 
excellent, being equalled only by Mount Lavinia, a sea- 
side hotel near Colombo which can truthfully claim a 
combination of nice rooms, good swimming and very 
reasonable prices. All clothing should be light and com- 
fortable excepting for Nuwara Eliya where warmer 
clothes might easily be desired because of the altitude. 

We spent $300 for fifteen days and had a truly luxury 
vacation. We brought home a myriad of unusual gifts. 

Ceylon should appeal to a large variety of people as 
hunting, fishing, boating and golf are available for sports 
enthusiasts; 
rest and relaxation; antiquities, museums and ruins for 
people interested in history, and for all Americans, a 
fascinating glimpse of an entirely different—and attractive 
—way of life. 


f 


Ceylon interior has villages of stick-frame houses covered with mud although better homes have tile roofs. Ox-carts are common sight. 
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fine hotels and resorts for people wishing — 
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To See 


New 


Flaces 


By Espar A. Stover 


Wow you like to spend a pleas- 
ant vacation, at almost any time 
of year you may choose, in an entire- 
ly new environment—a complete 


_ change from your present situation? 


Such a change is open to all, young 
or old, single or in couples, and the 
price is moderate. 

Tt may take a little research, but 
that is easy and even interesting. 

You can select a few weeks on a 


_ high plateau in the mountains, on the. 


sea-shore, near lakes or even across 
national borders into Canada _ or 
Mexico. 

If you live in a small town or vil- 
lage, perhaps simply a large city may 
offer you the change and excitement 
you need. 

I just talked with a retired business 
woman whom we shall call Virginia. 
Her income is modest, but she has 
just returned from a six-week vaca- 
tion in the mountains. Did she stay at 


-a resort hotel? Not at all. She could 


not have afforded that luxury. ~~ 

She stayed in a college dormitory. 
She had enrolled in a summer term 
art course—a subject in which she 
was much interested. — 

Virginia was accepted as a “special 


student.” Many schools will accept 


adult students in certain courses even 
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if they can not meet entrance require- 
ments for study toward a degree. 

Her tuition, board and room, and 
other expenses were trivial in com- 
parison with the bill from a resort 
hotel in the same area. 

She was surrounded with stimu- 
lating people, friendly and helpful. 
Since her work was largely labora- 
tory, and occupied only her mornings, 
her afternoons and weekends were 
spent tripping over the country-side, 
visiting new places and getting ac- 
quainted with new friends. 

Her car was a decided asset but if 
you pick a school near a resort area 
there are always planned tours and 
bus trips available to people without 
their own means of transportation. 

Virginia told me she was surprised 
at the number of elderly women in 
her dormitory. Some were retired 
teachers who had long since received 
their advanced degrees. For them, 
such residence was a renewal of pleas- 
ant scenes and memories. Life on the 
campus gave them something inter- 
esting to do, too. 

One woman had enrolled in a jew- 
elry craft course and was having a 
wonderful time making her Christmas 
presents. 

Living in other quarters were cou- 


Attendance at Columbia University 
permits fun in New York City too. 


ples. One or both were pursuing col- 
lege courses, resting or exploring the 
mountain trails as fancy dictated. The 
college cafeteria furnished them a va- 
riety of good food at reasonable 
prices. 

After talking to Virginia, I did 
some investigating. My research con- 
sisted of buying post cards and ad- 
dressing them to the Registrars of 
schools picked at random, in places 
where I personally would like to 
spend a vacation. 

I found many schools offer short 
courses only during the summer 
months, These courses are usually 
from two to six weeks in length. 
Other schools offer such courses at 
many times during the year. 

I talked with one woman who had 
spent two summers in Mexico. The 
first summer she went with a college 
group which attended a Mexican 
University. She studied Spanish con- 
versation, a subject of value in her 
business. Hers was an all-expense tour 
covering transportation, lodging and 
tuition. Weekend trips were also ar- 
ranged at low cost. Meals were pro- 
vided at her own expense, but at her 
place of residence, special rates, ar- 
ranged for by the management, were 
granted the group. 
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She found this type of vacation so 
worthwhile that she later spent six 
weeks at school in another section of 
Mexico. “The parks of Mexico City, 
the roofs of Taxco, the gardens of 
Cuernavaca, the beach of Acapulca, 
all are mine now,” she smiled. 

Sometimes by crossing national 
boundary lines, exchange is in favor of 
the visitor. Personally, I have found 
this true in both Canada and Mexico, 
but as the dollar value is a matter of 
fluctuation, this may not be always 
true. 

The closer you are to your selected 
college, the cheaper the vacation, as 
transportation is usually a high per- 
cent of the expense. 

Another factor to be noted is that 
some state-supported schools charge 
a higher rate of tuition to students 
from out of the state. Some recipro- 
cate, charging you what your state 
charges their residents. A few states 
make no extra charge. 

I once knew a young lady school 
teacher who spent the summer attend- 
ing a large university on a sea coast. 
On inquiry as to what she had studied, 
she replied, “Swimming and ballroom 
dancing.” 

On a school teacher’s salary she 
could have stayed at a beach hotel, 
but she knew how to get what she 
wanted—a vacation from books. She 


was much more rested and ready for 
school that fall than she would have 
been if she had spent the summer in 
a library. 

Being a widow with no family ties, 
I have frequently spent my summers 
satisfactorily at college sessions. | 
have not stressed prices, however, for 
the reason that these trips have taken 
place over a period of twenty years 
and costs not only have increased but 
vary considerably from place to 
place. Much depends, of course, on 
distance from home, length of stay, 
extras you decide on for yourself 
and so on. Too, schools which spon- 
sor a trip for several seasons may 
later drop that particular course. 
Others are just starting such trips. 

In July of 1953 I went with Dr. 
Murray Measamer of West Texas 
State College of Canyon, Texas, on a 
graduate geography tour which 
granted six hours of college credit. 
Greyhound Bus Lines made all the 
hotel reservations and furnished an 
air-conditioned bus which was filled 
to its capacity of 38 passengers. 

We paid the college the sum of 
$225 for bus fare, tuition and hotel 
rooms. Our only other expense was 
for food. We were on the bus—or 
rather, away from the campus—for 
25 days. 

This college is now planning a cir- 


Part-time students at University of Hawaii can relax by sea just like richer tourists. 
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cle trip of the East for the summer of 


this year, going as far north as the — 


New England States. Such a change 
in area emphasizes, however, the di- 
vergency of college trips each year. 

I also spent a summer term at the: 
University of Wyoming at Laramie. 
There were students there that sum- 
mer from 45 states. 

Another popular place is the Uni- 


| 


versity of Colorado at Boulder, as well ~ 


as the Agricultural College at Fort 

Collins, Colo., which offers courses as 

short as. two weeks. 
A friend of mine who attends 


S.M.U. spent seven weeks last summer — 


in Hawaii, enrolled in the University 
of Hawaii in Honolulu. There were 
256 young college girls in the group,, 
and 25 of them were from $.M.U. The 
trip cost $595 but that covered plane: 
fare both ways, meals and dormitory 


accommodations. The college fee was. — 
$8.00 per credit hour. My friend who — 


studied zoology and biology, paid 
$65.00 more for the privilege of a re- 
turn trip by ship. She also took trips 
to other islands at extra cost to herself. 
However, her fee covered many spe- 
cial items such as a dinner at the 
Royal Hawaiian hotel. 

If courses at various colleges are: 
crowded, preference is given to stu- 
dents who need the credit toward a 
degree, a system that certainly seems 
fair enough. Nevertheless, in the party 
last summer about one-fourth did not 
need or could not use the college 
credit. They went along to fill the bus. 

Personally, I do not know of an 
under-graduate school that will not 


admit adults who state that they are © 


not working toward a degree but want 
to study. Of course, most high school 
graduates can meet college entrance 
requirements. 

During July, many colleges hold 
Writers Conferences. The oné held at 
West Texas State will admit any adult 
interested in learning to write. This 
is also true at the University of Okla- 
homa and the University of Denver. 

For “big city life,” a perfect place 
is Columbia University in New York. 

Do not be late in your planning, — 
however. If colleges are crowded, an 
early registration is necessary. 

Send that room fee well in advance 
and you will be assured of an en- 
joyable vacation you can aflord— 


with the added bonanza of stimu-— 


lating study. @ 
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By Paul C. Benard 


Oz OF THE most popular sidetrips out of Mexico City 
is the 195-mile drive through the lush green moun- 
tains of the state of Michoacan to the charming old-world 
city of Morelia. The average tourist roams the tree-lined 
streets, visits the bustling marketplace on the plaza, and 
spends an hour or two in the hushed splendor of the 
Museum and the seventeenth-century Cathedral. Then he 
either travels on to Guadalajara or returns to Mexico City, 
never realizing that within a few miles of Morelia lies 
one of Mexico’s most colorful and picturesque spots—the 
island of Janitzio. 

At Quiroga, 25 miles west of Morelia on the Guada- 


lajara highway, a turnoff to the left is marked only by 


a weather-worn sign reading “Patzcuaro.” As I drove 
along this modest highway which changes abruptly from 
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S STOPPED 


“paved” to “graded” to “washboard,” it struck me that 
the road to Janitzio is a symbol. Although I was moving 
steadily forward, each mile was taking me farther into 
the past. 

Despite the conquest of the Spaniards and Mexico’s 
countless revolutions, the Tarascan Indians who first set- 
tled the Patzcuaro region in 1324 have struggled to pre- 
serve their traditions, their customs and the heritage of 
their ancestors. And they have succeeded. Very few con- 
cessions have been made to progress—or the tourist. And 
therein lies the timeless charm of the village of Patzcuaro 
and the nearby island of Janitzio. 

The Tarascan artist, noted throughout Mexico for his 
delicately beautiful lacquer work, rarely exhibits his wares 
in Patzcuaro’s two public marketplaces, But a few words 
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to the local policeman—and a few pesos tip—will take 
the traveler through the quaint, cobbled sidestreets to the 
private homes of the region’s leading craftsmen. There 
is a remarkable tone of pride in their voices as they dis- 
play their trays and bowls, their masks and boxes. And 
for the experienced tourist who has been hounded from 
one end of every Mexican town to the other by obstinate 
salesmen, there is a marked lack of insistence that you 
buy. The Tarascan artist loves his work. He will not part 
with it—for any sum—unless he truly believes that you 
love it, too. 

Just outside the village, a mile-long flight of crude 
stone steps leads to a lookout point and a breathtaking 
view of Lake Patzcuaro and Janitzio. The almost motion- 
less water stretches out in a wide blue circle, surrounding 
the island and dotted here and there with tiny fishing 
boats whose huge gauze nets rock gently back and forth 
like mammoth butterflies. Long dugout canoes drift lazily, 
their tall, slender gauze sails shimmering slightly in the 
warm wind. A mile from shore, the island pushes its way 
up through the still water like a partially submerged 
mountain, its pyramidal slopes topped by a plateau and 
the gigantic yet simple concrete statue of Jose Maria 
Morelos, the revolutionary priest who has been called 
“the second liberator” of Mexico. As I stood on the hilltop 
for the first time, looking across the lake toward Janitzio, 
I couldn't help thinking that here, only twelve miles from 
the main highway, was an extraordinary dream which 
had somehow made its way into reality. 

The traveler who plans to visit Janitzio should spend 
the night in Patzcuaro, leave for the island early in the 
morning and return to the mainland shortly after sun- 
down. There are no hotels on Janitzio. But Patzcuaro has 
accommodations to fit every budget—from the luxurious 
Posada de Don Vasco and the attractive courts near the 


railroad station to the two very clean—and very inexpen- 
sive—commercial hotels on the main square. 

Breakfast in the pleasant dining room at the depot is 
a perfect prelude to the day’s excursion into the past. 
Motor launches carrying 25 passengers and dugout canoes 
accommodating three or four huddle together at the primi- 
tive boat landing, a five-minute walk from the railroad 
station. Round trip fare on the launch is 50 cents but 
the more adventurous traveler will hire one of the canoes 
—and its owner—for about fifteen cents each way. 

As the boat pulls out from the landing and glides slowly 
toward the island, the heavy mist which clings to the lake 
each morning begins to rise, revealing the craggy slopes 
and the irregular rocky shoreline of Janitzio. Barefooted 
fishermen in white cotton shirts and trousers prepare their 
nets along the narrow strip of beach. Their wives, wearing 
white embroidered blouses and pleated, ankle-length red 
skirts, fill huge pottery jugs at the water’s edge or pound 
the day’s laundry on large flat rocks, spreading it out 
to dry in the warm mid-morning sun. 

From the wide stone platform which serves as a dock, 
Janitzio’s only street zigzags up the steep, jagged hill, 
past the church and the cemetery to the plateau and the 
towering statue of Morelos. Sections of the narrow, wind- 
ing street have been built into steps, making wheeled 
transportation an impossibility. Except for an occasional 
heavily-laden burro clip-clopping aimlessly down the hill- 
side, all travel and transportation on Janitzio is accom- 
plished on foot. ; 

One-room windowless adobe houses line the stairway- 
street. Through the open doorways, the visitor sees the 
rough hand-woven furniture, the straw petates which are 
used for beds, and the flickering vigil candle in front of 
the family shrine. An old fisherman, mending his but- 
terfly net, looks up from his work. A mother hurries to 


Tiny fishing boats with their huge gauze nets seem to be mammoth dragonflies as they congregate off Janitzio on Lake Patzcuaro. 
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the door at the sound of an unfamiliar step. A small child 
peeks warily through the broken slats of a wooden fence. 
But it is usually a casual and fleeting glance, rarely a 
rude or hostile stare. 

Halfway up the twisting street, the morning sun splashes 
against the whitewashed walls of the cathedral. Most tour- 
ists pass it by with a shrug of the shoulders. No other 
cathedral in Mexico, however, offers such a bizarre blend 
of the pagan and the Christian. An ancient Tarascan idol 
shares the altar with San Geronimo, Janitzio’s patron 
saint. Although the Indians of the island have accepted 
the new God, they have refused to relinquish the old. 

Behind the church, a heavy wooden archway marks the 
entrance to the cemetery—a long narrow clearing bor- 
dered on the lakeside by a low stone wall and on the 
inland side by an almost perpendicular cliff. At the far 
end of the cemetery, there is a small funeral chapel. There 
are no crosses, no headstones and no monuments in this 
rocky place. Memory is the only marker for those who 
have joined their ancestors. 


Once each year, early in November, the Tarascans carry 
lighted candles and food offerings up the crooked street 
at midnight to celebrate Janitzio’s most unusual fiesta, the 
Day of the Dead. The unmarked graves are strewn with 
flowers and food and the women of the island keep an 
all-night vigil for the dead. From the mainland, the pro- 
cession of hundreds of tiny lights moving slowly up the 
hillside and hundreds more which illuminate the cemetery 
transform the island into a strange and grotesque fairy- 


land. 


But when dawn breaks through the long black night, 
the tempo of the celebration changes. Musicians play gay 
Tarascan folk songs in the cemetery. Mourners make love 
and dance on the graves of the departed. Jugs of wine 
and tequila are opened and the fiesta is climaxed by a 
joyful picnic in the graveyard. _ 

Before completing the ascent to the plateau, it is ad- 
visable to return to the boat landing for lunch, Two small 
restaurants—not elegant but clean—feature pescado 
blanco, a delicious small fresh-water fish which serves 
as the island’s only source of income. A five-course meal, 
with pescado blanco as the entree, costs only 45 cents. 

Beyond the cathedral and the cemetery, the stairway- 
street becomes a narrow path. Several thatched shelters 
at lookout points give the traveler an opportunity to rest 
before completing the walk to the top of the island. It is 
from these lookout points that many tourists—and natives, 
too—watch the annual Caza del Pato, the Duck Hunt. 


Each year, on the last day-of October, great flights of 
ducks return to Lake Patzcuaro to seek refuge from the 
cold of the north in the temperate climate of Michoacan. 
Tarascan hunters, armed with ancient wooden spears, 
leave the landing in dugout canoes and move slowly in 
single file toward the middle of the lake to meet other 
parties of hunters from the mainland and the nearby 
islands in a giant star formation. Silently, the lines break 
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Annual Day of the Dead is one of Janitzio's most bizarre fiestas. 


and hundreds of small craft glide into an immense circle. 
Great black patches drift gracefully through the sky, 
finally fluttering down to settle on the water in the middle 
of the lake. At a pre-arranged signal, the hunters rise. 
Another signal and the air is filled with flying spears. 
The kill is counted and the hunt is over, a hunt which 
has been an annual event on Lake Patzcuaro for more 
than five centuries. 


A 150-foot concrete monument of Morelos dominates 
the plateau, its arm reaching skyward. Inside, a spiral 
staircase leads to the tip of the outstretched hand. The 
interior walls of the mammoth statue are decorated with 
dramatic frescoes which depict the Tarascan’s struggle 
to maintain his independence. At the top of the spiral 
stairway is a wrought-iron balcony, From this balcony, 
the viewer looks down on the tiled roofs of Janitzio’s 
houses perched precariously on the hillside almost one 
on top of the other and across the ever-changing colors 
of the lake to the rolling hills of Michoacan. 


Down at the boat landing, the early evening stillness 
is broken only by the soft lapping of the waves and the 
quiet rippling laughter of the boatmen. I recommend a 
small glass of charanda, a sugar cane liqueur, as a final 
toast to Mexico’s most fascinating island. 


As the lancha cuts its way through the moonlit silver 
of the lake, the eerie tolling of the cathedral bell echoes 
down the hill to the narrow beach and across the lake. 
The boat moves steadily toward Patzcuaro and the modern 
highway which leads back to Mexico City, leaving behind 
the intriguing island of Janitzio where today is yesterday 
and tomorrow is today. 
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Discipline with catch is shown by dog at hunter's side during retrieve. master in contrast to child. 
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3. Swimming back with bird in mouth, retriever ignores any decoys. 
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dog delivers his catch. 
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Sportsman displays two rainbow trout caught in teeming lake waters. 
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While fishermen crowd pier edge, plane arrives with more anglers. 


Eee A spot in Wyoming where sportsmen-pilots 
can land their planes, step out and start to fish. This 
unique recreation area is Lake DeSmet, located just off 
U.S. Highway 87. 

Although the state abounds with gem-like mountain 
lakes -and several huge man-made lakes formed by waters 
backed up behind dams, Lake DeSmet is one of the few 
natural lakes in the plains area of the state. It is a large 
body of water, and each year gains in popularity with 
sportsmen because of the excellent fishing, boating and 
swimming found there. 

At the south end of the lake is Seney Point Fishing 
Resort, a modern cabin camp where the 2,000-foot-long 
airstrip is located. The lake and camp are on Airway Red 
2, and there is parking for 60 planes only 100 feet from 
the camp store. The elevation at the point is 4,600 feet, 
and the camp is almost surrounded by the lake since it is 
located on a tree-shaded grassy peninsula which extends 
out into the water. ; 

Excellent modern facilities are provided for larger 
planes at the nearby towns of Sheridan and Buffalo. 
Buffalo is only eight miles south of Lake DeSmet and its 
municipal airport has a 4,000-foot runway. Sheridan, 
about 28 miles to the north, has a municipal airport with 
a 6,000-foot runway. Both airports are on Airway Red 2. 

The lake abounds with fighting trout, bass, crappie and 
perch. Anglers catch them from boats, from the shore and 
from the pier at Seney Point. Rainbows can be caught by 
trolling with most of the popular lures. Die-hard dry-fly 
anglers get some thrills, too, but it isn’t too easy to land 
these dynamite-quick rainbows with light tackle. Spinning 
and casting rods have also been used with success. 

There is no limit on perch and rock bass and catches 
run from 25 to 100, These pan-fish can be easily caught 
from the pier, and it not unusual to see 50 or more fisher- 
men on the pier of a Saturday afternoon—and all of them 
catching fish. 

Lake DeSmet was named for Father Pierre Jean 


* DeSmet, Belgian Jersuit Priest, who first saw it in 1842. 


Those who see it today are in for an adventure in 


fishing. @ 
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WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 
—AND ENJOY IT 


by Norman D. Ford 


If there is anything I have found out 
in traveling up and down this country 
and throughout the rest of the world, 
it is this: It costs less to retire than 
you may think it does—provided you 
know how to discover those places 
where it costs less to live the kind of 
life you like. 


As founder of the Globetrotters 
Club I made it my business to find 
low-cost beauty spots all over the 
world, Right here in the U. S., I found 
places where the cost of living is sur- 
prisingly low—and you can get a part- 
time or seasonal job if you must pad 
out your income. Here are just a few 


of these first-rate retirement spots. 


Do you know where to find 


e the greatest retirement bargain in Florida? 
@ the most beautiful town in all California? 


@ the three top-notch retirement towns in 
the Southwest? 


@ the one place in America where university 
experts have found the most healthful 
climate in the world? 


@ that marvelous Maine island, where it’s 
10-15 degrees warmer in winter than on 
‘the mainland, and living costs are so low 
they attract many who otherwise could 
not afford to retire? , 


@ a health spa, with wonderful facilities for 
recreation, surrounded by a national park? 


® the ideal island for retirement in the 
South, with cool summers and warm win- 
ters? 


@ the most “cultural” small town in Amer- 
ica, with a Little Theatre, art and music 
clubs, a cosmopolitan atmosphere? 

Of course, these are only a handful of 

the hundreds of beauty spots, hide- 

aways, and larger communities in the 

U. S., where you can retire now on 

little money and enjoy yourself com- 


pletely. 


And in the rest of the world, there 
are hundreds more besides. Just a few 
of them: 
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Mr. Ford has helped 
thousands to find 
the right place to 
retire on their pres- 
ent income. Hun- 
dreds come to him 
for advice, Typical 
letters: 


NORMAN D. FORD Could you suggest a 


quiet modest and inexpensive seacoast town with 
a good beach and fishing where I could retire 
within 100 miles of New York City? 


Is is possible to buy a rural 5-room cottage 
on an acre of ground near the southern 
Gulf Coast of Florida for $3000? 


Where can I find a clean, friendly city with a 
climate that’s mild and it’s sunny the year 
around? 


I have a highly strung, nervous type of con- 
stitution; I also suffer from pleurisy. I would 
like to retire in a medium-sized city with plenty 
of cultural opportunity. What can you suggest? | 
Is it true that you can live like a king in 
Majorca for less than $35 a week for two? How 
do you reach Majorca? 


Do you know of any city in Mexico where prices 
have not risen, and I can find other retired 
Americans? 


The facts to answer thése typical questions and 
hundreds more are given in Norman D. Ford’s 
wonderful books, Where to Retire on a Small 
Income and Bargain Paradises of the World. 


@ The Azores or the Canaries—tropical flow- 
ers, sandy beaches, and the charm of Old 
Spain are combined here—with rents of 
about $20 a month, groceries for a couple 
at $10 a week, and servants $5 a month 
each. 


@ The lotus-covered mountain lakes of Kash- 
mir, where a furnished houseboat with 
four turbanned servants rents for $70 a 
month. Total costs for a couple run about 
$175 a month—in the most beautiful 
spot on earth. 


@ The South Seas? Tahiti has found out 
about the Yankee dollar. But there’s bril- 
liant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or reef-girt 
Norfolk or Lord Howe Island, the Bar- 
gain Paradise of the South Seas today. 


So I say again—you can retire now, 
while still young enough to enjoy it— 
if you know where it costs less to live 
the kind of life you like. 


(In the next column, read about two 
books by Norman D. Ford which tell 
you just this.) 


TO RETIRE YOUNG ENOUGH 
TO ENJOY IT 


—read these books by Norman D. Ford 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A 
SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U. S. and 
its island territories only those places where 
living costs are less, where the surroundings 
are pleasant, and where nature and the 
community get together to guarantee a good 
time from fishing, boating, gardening, con- 
certs, or the like. The book never overlooks 
the fact that some people must get part-time 
or seasonal work to pad out their incomes. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the American Virgin Islands. Some 
people spend hundreds of dollars trying to 
get information like this by traveling around 
the country. Frequently they fail—there is 
just too much of America to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. Yet the big 1954 edition 
costs only $1. 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD 


This is a book on how to double what your 
money can buy. For that is what spending 
a few weeks or months, or even retiring, in 
the world’s Bargain Paradises amounts to. 

Throughout you learn where to spend a 
while in the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
and South America, the healthful islands 
of the South Seas, the wonderlands of New 
Zealand, the Balearic Islands, the Canaries, 
Madeira, etc. 

You read about ‘Lands of Eternal Spring- 
time,” “Californias Abroad,” ‘Islands in the 
Wind,” “Four Modern Shangri-Las,’’ about 
mountain hideaways, tropical islands as 
eolorful as Tahiti but nearer home, about 
modern cities where you can live for less, 
about quiet country lanes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts. 

About 100 photos, 4 maps. 1954 edition. 
Price $1.50. 


Mail this coupon for 
prompt delivery 


Pe NaN El el lle ee elo’ | 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
70 Third Ave., Greenlawn (L.I.) N.Y. 


I have enclosed $......... (cash, check, money 
order). Please send me the books I checked 
below. 


. Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50 
..Where to Retire on a Small Income $1 


.. Special offer: both books above, 
$2.50 value for $2 
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ADVENTURE 


ROUGHEST 
RIVERBOAT RACE 


By E. Ward McCray 


HE WORLD’s longest, roughest 

riverboat race—a__ spectacular 
event attracting a crowd of 25,000 
persons in 1953—started off in 1949 
as a sort of joke. 

Two local men in Salida, Colorado, 
that year jokingly offered to race 
each other down the turbulent, flood- 
ing Arkansas River 60 miles to Canon 
City. The idea was intriguing and be- 
fore the day was over everyone in 
town was talking excitedly about the 
big boat race. A committee was 
formed to see if there actually were 
any sportsmen daring enough to race 
the churning rock-filled canyons and 
into the treacherous waters of the 
Royal Gorge. 

The response was overwhelming. 
Even Fate took a hand—the famous 
Swiss team, Romer and Riss, were in 
the U. S. on tour, trying most of the 
major rivers, and they offered to en- 
ter the initial “Salida-Arkansas River- 
Royal Gorge Boat Race,” as it was 
officially called. 

Only the Swiss pair finished the 
grueling race to win the $500 first 
prize. The other 21 contestants 
dropped out short of the awesome 
gorge. It was little wonder: if they 
capsized, they could quickly be swept, 
dead or alive, down between the quar- 
ter-mile-high sheer canyon walls. 

The Swiss team insisted that it was 
suicidal for any human to attempt 
running a boat between those per- 
pendicular cliffs. Although they had 
been successful, a capsized boatman, 
they said, would surely be dashed to 
death on the jagged rocks of the can- 
yon. So the second race, in 1950, 
terminated at Parkdale, about 50 


miles from Salida at the mouth of the 


gorge. It was won by a Denver man. 
In 1951, a Californian, Bob Ehr- 


man, won first prize in the race ard 
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captivated the hearts of all spectators 
with his outstanding sportsmanship 
and boating skill. 

International interest in the race 
was resumed in 1952 with the arrival 
of the French White Water Cham- 
pions, Pean and Musson, of Orleans, 
France. This gallant team capsized in 
the “Killer Cottonwood Rapids” and, 
in attempting to right their boat, lost 
valuable time. 

Bob Ehrman also capsized in these 
frothing rapids, but being a single 
contestant he was able to right his 
craft immediately. The French team 
lost out to him by 23 seconds. 

But the 1953 race was the most 
spectacular of all. The Arkansas, by 
mid-June, was a raging torrent capa- 
ble of smashing a boat in seconds. In 
it, a boatman had to exert every skill 
and strain every muscle in order to 
stay afloat—and alive. 

From all over the world, boat man- 
ufacturers came to note how their 
craft withstood the churning, boiling 
rapids of this river in the Rockies, so 
that any necessary improvements 
could be made in design. All pro- 
claimed the Arkansas River to be the 
“Killer of Them All.” 

Although the race was scheduled 


for the middle of June, early in the , 


month two members of the Munich 
Kayak Club arrived in the area and 
spent much time scrambling along 
the banks of the swollen river. Theo 
Bock and Erich Seidel carefully noted 
the treacherous cross currents, the 
whirlpools, the lurking rocks that 
would spell trouble. 

On the day of the race, this Teu- 
tonic thoroughness paid off. Specta- 
tors lined the banks and cars snaked 
along U.S. 50 adjacent to the river. 
At one-minute intervals, the boatmen 
shoved off from Big Bend, five miles 


north of Salida. The first contestant 
capsized in Bear Creek Rapids, where 
only a week earlier a boatman had 
been dashed to death. 

The German, Theo Bock, lost his 
lead to an entrant from Orleans, 
France—Roger Paris, whose kayak 
remained ahead for perhaps fifteen 
miles before he took a ducking in the 
Tin Cup Rapids. At a point just five 
miles from the finish line, thousands 
of spectators had gathered at the dan- 
gerous Cottonwood Rapids. Here, the 
waters roar through the twenty-foot 
passage at incredible speed—a white- 
capped fury demanding the ultimate 
skill of these experts. 

First to shoot through was Bock, 
his face stretched taut with strain. 
Next came Roger Paris, who had the 
misfortune to spill again. Behind him 
came 26-year-old Erich Seidel of 
Munich, his paddle flashing and his 
hips swinging in a hula-like rhythm 
as he maneuvered his tight-fitting 
craft to meet the cross currents. 

Erich shot through the angry 
rapids, coming in fourth at the finish 
but in first place in the race. Elapsed 
time records proved him to be the 
winner, having skimmed the tumultu-- 
ous river in a record three hours, four 
minutes and thirty-two seconds. Theo 
Bock was second, in three hours, six 
minutes and ten seconds. Their ad- 
vance scouting had saved them from 
the pitfalls that plagued others. 

French and German contestants in- 
sist that nothing in Europe can com- 
pare with the wild Arkansas. 

The 1954 race is scheduled for 
June 20, and will be preceded by a 
Folk Dance Festival in which authen- 
tic costumes and native dancers of 
many nations are featured. Another 
sporting event is the river slalom race, 
the first and only such slalom race 
in the U. S. 

Planned and laid out by the Ger- 
man Slalom Champion, the course is 
set in some exceptionally rough water 
where the boaters have to battle cur- 
rents as well as a slalom course. Erich 
Seidel won first place in this event, 
also, in 1953. 

Now that the race has skyrocketed 
to international fame, it is to be given 
a new title—the White Water and 
Slalom Championship of the United 
States. 

By any name—it’s terrific! @ 
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Field of Bermuda lilies attracts cyclists for a picture record of typical day's outing. 


(eee in Bermuda is the sea- 
son for both the funbent and 
flower fanciers. With baskets of beau- 
tiful white lilies, virtually Bermuda’s 
only export, seen at every hand, plus 
additional fields of blossomed fresh- 
ness, the island takes on a special 
color and fragrance during the Easter 
period. A highlight of the Easter sea- 
son is a Spring Pageant, a spectacular 
parade of colorful floral floats. The 
Pageant is planned for April 22 this 
year. 

There is more to do than roam be- 
side lily beds, however, during this 
tempting time of year in Bermuda. 
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“Be sure and take a cruise around 
Hamilton Bay” is the advice Ber- 
mudians often give their visitors. “It 
is by far the best travel buy, and too 
few tourists ever see the Island from 
the waters.” 

You need not be a registered 
yachtsman or old-time sailor to ex- 
perience the thrill and adventure of 
discovering the rock-bound coast, the 
shoals and the sandy shores of this 
island colony. Sailboats and cruisers 
are available for hire, and seats 
aboard either are sold. 

From a sailor’s point of view, sail- 
ing around Bermuda waters is almost 
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perfect. There is neither fog nor cur- 
rent, and the winds are always fresh. 
The sea changes color from deep blue 
to azure, from apple green to emerald. 
The sun plays tag over the waters 
and throws shadows over shallow 
reefs, and the shore line offers every 
variety of crag and rock, of wooded 
shorelines and sandy beaches. 

Sailing and Bermuda have been 
synonymous since the first seafarers 
waded ashore from their wrecked 
ships. For more than 300 years its 
citizens have followed the sea, and 
the tradition and love of the ocean 
are imbedded as deep in the islanders 
as their affection for their island - 
home. 

From the first whiff of the salty 
air, you feel the call of the sea. 
Standing at the waterfront or simply 
listening to the waves from your bed- 
room, you suddenly want to be on 
more intimate terms with the vast 
expanse of water. Actually a sail is 
easy to arrange, but only a small 
percentage of current travelers seem 
to know it. 

The first step to try your sea legs 
is to take a morning sail around 
Hamilton Harbour. Several 30-foot 
skiffs with experienced skippers at the 
helm offer half-day tours of the bay 
with chatty lessons in sea craft, as 
well as some local sea yarns. A half 
day costs $12.00 for a party of six; 
a full day, $22.00. 

Once acclimated to sailing, a vis- 
itor’s next tour may be on one of the 
large cruisers which takes sightseers 
around the bay, through the narrow 
channels to the open ocean to dock 
on the north shore. For instance, 
the day-long cruise of the Priscilla 
shows off the jagged, rugged shore- 
line, the deep, haunted waters, and 
the cloud-dappled sky to their great- 
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Deep-sea diving boat lures visitors to Flatt's Inlet for cruise amid coral sea gardens. 


est advantage. Skippered by a young 
‘Bermuda yachtsman, the Priscilla 
gets under way around 11:00. a.m. 
and returns about 5:00 p.m. 

Talking over an amplifying system, 

the captain points out the important 

buildings and places of interest, in- 
jecting interesting bits of island his- 
tory and nature lore. When the 
skipper’s throat needs a rest, a 
calypso singer takes over the micro- 
phone to entertain passengers. 

As a guest aboard, you need exert 
yourself only to the extent of moving 
your head from side to side. Other- 
wise, you may simply lie on the deck 
burning your nose from the sun, or 
under the canopy to be cooled by the 
trade winds. It is well to take both 
sun lotion and a sweater along. 

By one o’clock when the sea and 
the air begin to cause hunger pangs, 
the boat docks at an island hideaway 
where a barbeque luncheon is served. 


In the afternoon another leisurely 
cruise takes you to the north beaches 
at Cambridge, where there is time for 
a swim, shopping or a stroll through 
shoreside tropical gardens. The trip 
back to Hamilton is short and is spent 
nursing sunburns and the skipper’s 
special swizzles. The whole day, with 
lunch included, costs $6.00. 

Bermuda, three hours from New 
York, and $95.00 round trip by Pan 
American World Airways _tourist- 
class service, offers all the advantages 
of resort activities along with the 
peaceful atmosphere of a British 
colony. 

Its main industry is tourism, and 
the tourist is treated like a royal 
personage. Hotels are excellent and 
there are bargains for Americans in 
British woolens, leather goods, per- 
fume and liquor. 

For an outing at Eastertime—or 
later—it’s ideal. @ 


The Weather in Bermuda 


SUMMARY OF METEOROLOGICAL CBSERVATIONS AT BERMUDA 


Average Daily 
Temperature Rel. 
Max. _ Min. 


January 68.1 57.9 
February 67.0 56.5 
March 68.3 57.6 
April 70.6 59.8 
May 75.2 64.4 
June ' 80.3 69.7 
July 84.6 73.3 
August 85.8 741 
September 83.8 erat 
October 79.0 69.0 
November 73.5 63.9 
December 69.8 60.1 


Humidity 


Ay. Monthly Av. Days Av. Daily 
Sea Rain of Hrs. 
Temp. (Inches) Rain* Sunshine 


64-62 4.70 16.7 
62-61 4.67 15.8 
62-66 4.71 14.5 
66-70 4.37 11.3 
70-75 4.38 10.5 
75-81 4.40 11.0 
81-83 3.86 13.1 
83-84 5.87 15.2 
84-80 5.33 13.4 
80-73 6.14 15.0 
73-67 4.92 15.0 
67-64 4.76 16.2 


* A day of rain is counted when 0.1” or more has fallen. 
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FREE 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


Around-The-World 
Shoppers Club 


This 6-Piece Set of Florentine Silver 
direct by mail from Florence, Italy! 


To demonstrate the quality and 
value of Around-the-World Shop- 
‘pers Club gifts, we will send 
» you this lovely Florentine Silver 
Setting FREE if you join now! 
Hand-made by skilled silver- 
smiths in elaborate Renaissance 
design, this set will give you 
years of ‘service! 
Unusual gifts mailed from all 
over the world for about $2 
each, postpaid, duty-free! 
Now you can shop around the 
globe—exotic bazaars, Old-World 
workshops—with a traveller who 
knows where the finest bargains 
are! Best of all, you can make 
your home a ‘‘showplace’’ with 
exciting gifts you’ve purchased 
—for about $2 each! 
Each month—as a member of 
the Around-the-World Shoppers 
Club—you will receive a thrilling 
surprise package direct from a 
foreign country—and with it a 
colorful brochure telling you all 
about your gift! 
How can the Club offer such 
magnificent gifts for as little as 
$2.00 each? The secret is that 
foreign lands need U. S. dollars 
to support native industry and 
therefore offer the Club tremen- 
dous bargains! 

MAIL COUPON NOW 
So—come aboard our magic car- 
pet and share our world shopping 
tour! You may join for 3 months 
for $7.00, 6 months for $12.00, 
or 12 months for only $22.00! 
And when your gifts begin 
arriving, you’ll be delighted you 
joined the Club! However, if 
you become displeased in any 
way, simply resign membership 
and your unused payment will be 
refunded. Furthermore, if you 
are not delighted with your first 
regular gift, keep it, as well as 
the Florentine Silver, and re- 
ceive full refund! Mail coupon 
NOW while these Florentine Sil- 
ver Settings are being offered 
FREE for joining! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


I Around-the-World Shoppers Club Florentine 
| Dept. 615 1 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. O 
I Please enroll me as a Member | check here if J 
| and send me the Florentine Silver | this is a re- ! 
direct from Italy FREE for join- | quest for a 
1 ing. Start regular monthly ship- Renewed On tee 1 
ments of the Club’s selection of | your member- 
| foreign merchandise direct to me | ship so we 1 
from countries of origin and con- | can _ ayoid 
| tinue through the following term poDcoran I 
of membership: cs 
] 1 3 Months..$ 7.00 I enclose | 
remittance for 
| 1 6 Months.. 12.00 (save $2.00) j 
] (0 12 Months.. 22.00 (save $6.00) $....... em 1 
| NAME Le ssecssssrssesesscsonsssonevssessonsenggnessssscsssnvsnnsscennen a ere | 
! AGGTESS...sesscsssersecerees eaonosnesevesconesvetecesresssevensorenepenerssosconen 
] City 8 ZOMG rsseccesseserereeneresneresssvonsersscrsenss State... ssseneceren . I 
: All shi nts come_to you postpaid, and duty 
eee eos The, U. S. Post Office Dept. charges a 1 
service fee of l5c for delivering foreign packages, which 
is collected by your postman and cannot be prepaid.) 
IN CANADA, 3%months, $7.95; 6 months, $14.00; 12 | 
months, $26.00. Delivered to your home without pay- 
ment of additional duty or postage. | 


Address: 971 St. Timothy St., Montreal 24, Que. 
jm ——= oe ee ee ee ee ee oe FY 
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Ted Shane's BRAIN-TWISTERS for TRAVELERS 


DON’T WANT to spring this on you too suddenly, but 

remember it’s April in Paris as well as Virginia, Flor- 
ida, Oregon and points west. Where would you go in 
April to see the crocus in bloom? Connecticut. Daffodils? 
Virginia. Petunias? Florida. That’s the way to answer 
up, friends, and I want you to be one hundred percent 
right on all these easy questions. If you can only get four 
right it’s time to TRAVEL. 

1. It is a clear brilliant day, glassily bright. Sipping 
a cup of hot sweet mint tea you are on a parapet looking 
over an azure sea. There is a harbor there with a great 
concrete mole in it. Straight ahead to the left you can 
just discern the gray peak of Gibraltar. Where are you? 

2. Is a Zouave: (a) A native dance in Algeria? (b) A 
South Sea Islander? (c) A conclave of Zulus? (d) A 
member of a French light infantry corps? 


3. Is Pennsylvania Avenue in Pennsylvania? If not,. 


where is it? Is Michigan Boulevard in Michigan? If not, 
where is it? 

4, What would you see in the Sargasso Sea and where 
would you see it? 

5. What do they call the Red Plains of Russia and 
Siberia? Watch your step on this one. 

6. What city is often called “Little Paris’? 

7. So yow’re going to See America First. Where would 
you go to see the original Declaration of Independence? 

8. What’s wrong with this: “Having now four wives, 
he took them to Turkey and settled in a harem.” 

9. Here are some Black questions: (a) Where is the 
Black Forest? (b) The Black Sea? (c) The Black Con- 
tinent ? 

10. What Alsatian city is famed for its storks? 

ll. You have invited a beautiful girl to dine with you 
in Paris. Will you take her to: (a) The Eiffel Tower? 
(b) Fouquet’s? (c) The Tomb of Napoleon? (d) The 
Louvre? 

12. Here are six famous rivers that rhyme with the 
following words and phrases: (a) This is Yippy! (b) 
Dial. (c) Femmes. (d) Stein. (e) Maine. (f) Killin’ Joy. 

13. If you are in England, what is the difference be- 
tween a green banknote and a brown banknote? 

14. What is the name of the world’s newest nation built 
in one of the world’s oldest lands? 

15. When it’s springtime in Rio what time of year is it 
in Kokomo, Indiana? 


Don't Make a Move... 
. .. until you notify TRAVEL of the change 
in your address. Send old and new address 


PLUS CODE NUMBER to: 


Circulation Department 
TRAVEL 
45 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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Horizontal 


Not a road hog. 

Wisha Wisha you were here 
in Washington. 

Operation on the high C’s. 
Where the ore boat went when 
it left Michigan. 

No real American he! 

All this ended on Oct, 1. 

It’s all over. 


Only thingie doowith Benu-) 


sylvania apples when they fall 
on the floor of the grocery. 
Oh those golden sippers. 
Those smart young medics. 
Ignorant Socicty of Elephants. 
Remarks by an embarrassed 
gentleman. 

Type of spelling. 

This Curtis was close to the 
President of the U. S. once. 
This is where he found a boat 
in France. 

This holy thing annoyed many. 
Charity in the ports of a 
Mediterranean cruise. 

What he carried before he got 
rich enouzh to travel, 


| Get mixed up and try ale. 


National Egg-headed Apes 
(abb.) 
How the Pum,tin Eater 


slowed up. 

Oh for a drink of this. 
Extinct possession of kings 
today. 


| Los Angeles Law (abb.) 


What Jack Benny gave the 
hungry dog. 

Split city. 

Definitely not last under any 
circumstances. 

I don’t if you don’t. 

Nice word if you can get it. 
The way things be. 

Ola! 

Don’t let on. 

The girl he left in Brazil. 
Music went round and round. 
This God may make trouble 
if you miss those Scandinavian 
festivals. 


| Colorado claims to be this. 


He doesn’t exist, ’cept in Oliy- 
er Twist. 


Take this out on the patio. 
Crossword’s famous travel 
case. 

What the daring traveler 


found himself behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

A few things to collect for 
your passport. 
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Vertical 


Mr. Eliot didn’t need to go to 
the desert to find this. 

This covers the nation. 

He does this when he snorts. 
Costume of Tattered Tom. 
What an old-fashioned man 
actually does to a hat. 

Place to put the ravelled 
sleeves of care. 

Ain’t it the truth? No, it ain’t! 
Money man got rich himself. 
Little time between these. 
Found in a London Pub. 
Eighth Army advanced here. 
He had a dog on the end of 
this. 

Curly-haired girl on the moon- 
light deck. 

In days of yore this was be- 
fore. 

He had to get tight to do this 
a second time. 

Beautiful girl that tuneful 
tenors once wanted to steal, 
America in the Twenties. 
When she said this to him so 
tenderly what could he say 
but O Margerine! 

He needed a priest in Egypt 
and this is what he found. 
Only fifteen years ago this was 
all Marilyn Monroe was. 

This is what she will become 
in the next half century. 
Who says, ‘‘Coming Mother’? 
Drop this for Auld Lang Syne. 
This is where her mink coat 
really came from. 

This is what is down under, 
This is awful easy. 

What Thomas E. Dewey did. 
What Illinois boasts about on 
its license plates. 

How the amateur knife throw- 
er kept his walls. 

What he sent home to mother. 
After he turned around this 
was the only place he could go, 
Core few islands out of your 
Mediterranean trip. 

Costs a million and floats. 
There was no doubt that the 
tenor was at home here. 
Hung on the line. 

Cross this to go to England. 
When they pitched a horsce 
shoe at Billy, he did this. 

A bit. 

Oversell. 

Half a good meal. 

Them as gets. 
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What we still don’t know about cancer 


- and one of the reasons why 


IN THE PAST FEW YEARS, our knowledge 
of the nature of cancer, and how to 
treat it, has grown encouragingly. Pa- 
tients, who would have been considered 
hopeless cases even five years ago, today 
are being completely cured. And even 
those who apply for treatment too late 
can usually live longer—and less pain- 
fully—because of modern palliative 
treatment. 

All the same, there have been defeats 
as well as victories. We do not know— 
to take a single example—why so many 
more men are now dying from cancer 
of the lung. In 1933—just twenty years 
ago—lung cancer killed 2,252 men; in 
1953, some 18,500. That’s a great in- 
crease—which even our expanded popu- 
lation, and other known factors, can’t 
possibly account for in full. 

Well, why haven’t we found more of 
the answers to cancer? 

Not only because cancer is an im- 
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mensely complex problem: difficult to 
diagnose, and difficult to treat; chal- 
lenging to the best research minds. 

All that is true enough. But there is 
another reason: we do not have enough 
money. 

Last year your gifts to the American 
Cancer Society were more generous than 
ever before. But they were not enough. 


You gave the Society almost twenty 
millions to fight a disease that—at pres- 
ent death rates—will kill twenty-three 
million living Americans. 

Less than one dollar for each Ameri- 
can destined to die from cancer. Much 
more is needed for research, for educa- 
tion, for clinics. Won’t you please do 
your part... now? 


American Cancer Society 


Cancer 


Man’s cruelest 


enemy 


strike back 


Give 


GENTLEMEN: 
{_] Please send me free information on cancer. 


[_] Enclosed is my contribution of $..........+... 
to the cancer crusade. 


Simply address the envelope: 


CANCER c/o Postmaster, Name of Your Town 


ST. LAWRENCE 
CRUISE --- 
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New World's first church was on site of one shown above at Tadoussac where horse and buggy is still favorite mode of transportation. 


Ah use on Canada’s mighty St. Lawrence River and 
the storied Saguenay River aboard one of Canada 
Steamship Lines’ vessels is a vivid vacation. Hundreds 
of Americans return every summer for an inland voyage 
past quaint villages that apparently never change and 
wild scenery that appears more mysterious with each visit. 
Trim river steamers leave four to five times weekly 
from Montreal on cruises that range in price from a mini- 
mum of $65.00 for three nights and two days to a 
minimum of $185 for a personally-escorted, all-expense 
eight-day cruise tour. 

Many cruise passengers arrange for their -arrival in 
Montreal in time to join a tour at breakfast in the Mount 
Royal Hotel and spend the day sightseeing in that famous 
city. Canada’s proud metropolis, Montreal, is the largest 
inland seaport in the world. It is 1,000 miles from the sea 
and second only to New York in its shipping. It offers 
a great contrast to English Toronto on the one hand and 
French Quebec on the other, being, in fact, a combination 
of both. 

Your ship sails from Victoria Pier at 6:45 p.m. Follow- 
ing dinner, the ship’s orchestra plays for dancing. Other 
entertainment includes various games under the super- 
vision of the cruise director. There is a cocktail lounge 
just off the ballroom and a cocktail bar on the main deck. 
The piney northern air gives new zest to living as travelers 
chat with new friends on the broad sports decks. 
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Smooth sailing throughout the night brings the ship 
to Quebec. Brief visits are also made at Murray Bay and 
St. Simeon en route to the Saguenay River. An early 
evening sail is made up that river to Bogotville where the 
ship docks for the night and passengers have an oppor- 
tunity to visit a typical provincial village. 

Following breakfast the next day, the ship sails down 
the Saguenay past Capes Eternity and Trinity, whose tow- 
ering cliffs rise some 1,800 feet above the water, on the 
way to Tadoussac where the two rivers meet. The voyage 
on the fjord-like river reveals a rugged and unspoiled 
countryside of incomparable grandeur. As the ship ap- 
proaches, most passengers crowd to the rear deck for an 
unforgettable view of the two capes as the vessel turns 
into a small bay at the base of Cape Eternity. 

Crowned with forests, the outline of the huge mound 
of granite is broken only by a statue of the Blessed Virgin 
which has stood on its elevated site since 1801. A traveler 
who nearly lost his life while visiting there that year had 
the statue erected to the Blessed Virgin to show his grati- 
tude to Her for saving his life. 

A long blast is sounded on the ship’s whistle to an- 
nounce its arrival. It is not unusual to hear the echo— 
bouncing from cape to cape and between the surrounding 
peaks—repeated as many as seven or eight times. As sound 
of the ship’s whistle becomes lost in space, the orchestra 
begins playing Ave Maria. If the capes are reached at 
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night, a searchlight is directed at the statue as the ship 
moves slowly by. 

The area around Tadoussac abounds in tradition of 
the new world. The first fur trading post is marked by a 
replica erected from plans drawn in 1608 and built on 
the original foundation which was uncovered when the 
Tadoussac Hotel was built. The oldest church in America 
is located in Tadoussac. A sportsman’s paradise, Tadous- 
sac’s nearby waters abound in game fish. Wooded trails 
wind through the hills and provide beautiful vistas of 
the two rivers for hikers and horseback riders. There is 
also a superb nine-hole golf course with fast greens. 

On the return voyage a longer visit is made at Murray 
Bay to see the world-famous Manoir Richelieu. The 
_chateau-like resort hotel and cottage colony is unique, 
among other things, for the variety of its sports and the 
excellence of its equipment. Take golf for instance—the 
Manoir Richelieu course commands the grandest views 
on the great St. Lawrence Seaway. Experts have said that 
this course ranks with the world’s finest. 

The distracting, sweeping views are its greatest—but 
by no means its only—hazards. The course winds by easy 
grades from peak to park, with the sea, the forest, moun- 
tains and glades startling in their beauty. Saddle horses 
are available and there is a heated salt water swimming 
pool and excellent tennis courts. 

Not many miles from the Manoir Richelieu is a string 
of private lakes, scientifically stocked with fighting speck- 
led trout, waiting for the fisherman. 

Quebec is the next stop as the cruise draws to a close. 
The Chateau Frontenac is headquarters, and “must” 
sightseeing includes a visit to the nearby Shrine of St. 
Anne de Beaupre and the Montmorency Falls which are 
100 feet higher than Niagara. 

Pilgrims from all over the world flock to the Shrine of 
St. Anne de Beaupre with its relics of the Mother of the 
Virgin Mary. It has been the scene of many miraculous 
cures. The shrine dates-back three centuries and is avail- 
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Cruise vacationers pause in Quebec for pictures by ancient gate. 
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Manoir Richelieu is viewed from deck on St. Lawrence River trip. 


able to tourists throughout the year. The main shrine con- 
tains five naves, seventeen altars, and nearly 125 statues 
and 350 stained-glass windows. The original shrine, built 
in 1662, has been converted into a memorial chapel, and 
contains antique furniture and a miraculous painting. 
Located just outside the shrine are a fountain and the 
Scala Santa, or Holy Stairs, a replica of the 28 steps 
ascended by Christ during His passion. 

For visitors who want to take part in the religious 
services, both week-day and Sunday masses are conducted. 

It is not necessary to polish up on your high school 
French to get by in the city or province of Quebec. Lan- 
guage is no barrier, but a refreshing attraction. Signs in 
public places are in both English and French. This makes 
the French-speaking Canadians happy, satisfies English- 
speaking Canadians and intrigues tourists. 

The only walled city in North America, Quebec today 
is a bustling place. It is a far cry from the primitive settle- 
ment that arose when Champlain and his intrepid ven- 
turers founded the city well over three centuries ago. Sit- 
ting majestically on its rock overlooking the St. Lawrence 
River, the city was the scene of heroic deeds in the struggle 
for supremacy on the continent. It was for many years 
the capital of Canada, and is still the capital of the prov- 
ince. Some attractions are the Citadel, built in 1823; 
Battlefields Park, on the Plains of Abraham, where Wolfe 
and Montcalm fought their last great battle, and Notre 
Dame des Victoires, the oldest church in Quebec. 

Another overnight sail and the vacationer is back at 
his starting point in Montreal. For those who failed to 
complete their shopping—there’s always another present 
needed for a relative at home—there is a gift shop aboard 
the ship. Among unusual gifts available are colorful 
scarves, English bone china, Quebec handicraft, hooked 
rugs, wood carvings, luxury articles of all sorts and gay 
toys for the children. 

While most people spend their vacations with escorted 
groups, Canada Steamship Lines can accommodate the 
more adventurous who like to poke about in new places 
without thought for groups or too-tight schedules. @ 
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Twin-motored executive planes can fly and land with full load using only one engine. 


Traveling firm president handles work aloft. 


AERIAL OFFICES 


Me AND more busy executives 
today are taking advantage of 
time formerly lost in traveling by 
taking their offiices—and dictation— 
on business trips with them. 

The current boom in executive air- 
craft use, according to S. B. Withing- 
ton, vice-president of Avco Manufac- 
turing Corporation and general man- 
ager of its Lycoming Division, points 
toward a twenty per cent increase in 
the use of this type of plane in the 
next five years. 

Today, more than 8,000 companies 
own and operate more than 10,000 


planes. During the first half of 1953, 
these company aircraft flew some 
2,000,000 hours—as compared with 
1,240,790 flying hours by the 1,060 
planes operated by scheduled domes- 
tic carriers. 

While business ownership of air- 
craft has been going on since the 
early 1930s, the executive plane—the 
ship fitted out with desks, dictating 
machines and other office parapher- 
nalia—is a relatively new wrinkle. 
Formerly, corporate aircraft were in 
the main limited to organizations 
needing a plane to conduct their busi- 


ness, such as agriculturists dusting 
crops. Today’s trend in business fly- 
ing is more toward companies utiliz- 


ing plans for transportation alone, 


particularly in and out of cities off 
the beaten track of commercial 
flights. d 

The 6,237 airports capable of han- 
dling the smaller executive aircraft 
offer a network that virtually links 
all cities of any size in the country. 
Many airports cannot accommodate 
all commercial planes but are ideal 
for servicing the smaller executive 


craft. 


Six busy executives arrive at good airport, off beaten track for commercial lines, from scattered parts of country for a conference. 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
| and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive ; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


_ ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
' Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
| Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 


| Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


+ Information Service Director 
_ National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 
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Meant aE ESt ein rete letalsicielciss olele versjesiee eesleceseseceve 
; and would like information on: 


| Plane Bus 
| Ship Train 


Hotels 
Package trip 


| There will be....................in my party. I plan to 


BULCAVG We gicqivtieisimeicceeu s+ ANG TEtURM ........++. 000. 


Approximate amount of money I wish to spend........ 


[RNamme Een sere aer acess vss0s. Membership #........ 


DONC MLD AONMEO!: Uieicield sclereistersiely cecsle cie.or o)eeine.e.6.c06 
Address ..cscccccevccrcccvescccccssececssscoees 


Cire eee na cistsiaiets PLONE: oislg SU STALC Valvis sles cieeeies 
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‘NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 
45 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and J take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


Giivatuerisihacer eee ars sakaseecne State Bo beeen ce tie 
Name of nominating member ........ sieeve eee Cowie 
TAN Ko bi sVoKS hee each cate SOR ASE De ova sie lo oie ieusearerenete 
Mienubenshinpe acetic sates ea eee Sel olatenons Be 


Planning a Trip? 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from ................ 
TOs nei aces ..... and would like a routing 
NAA aeru ciapeyetate's! ois \< c\\» sieie,o.c-010, s'eia\s "eo 8 wlerele : 


Paina plasma to leave: ..).....00 5 secu es. eee 
IN AIGNC Caracas toate tere 3/0: \eieja sie blsielsio' els eis evele te 4p aie 
WermberehitppeiNO sss cisieis cicele ese viel cl ecsieleyere's te 
PAC CORE At rerire a aisvaiw's'le sleteie Sicvnre's 6areie's, © ee oleae 
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Talk of 


TUNIS 


By Robert Verlaque 


N Y TOURIST to the Mediterranean is passing up a good 
bet if he misses Tunis on his itinerary. The cosmopoli- 
tan character of the city, the good hotels and restaurants, 
the shopping bargains in the bazaars, the excellent swim- 
ming and spear-fishing, and the exotic flavor of the East 
to be found in the Arab sections of the city are compelling. 

Tunisia, of which Tunis is the capital. is a French 
protectorate with a population of three million Arabs and 
200,000 Europeans. French is the official language, 


souks of Tunis, shoppers may buy silver jewelry, brass and copper work, silver-inlaid trays and hand-made Kairouan rugs. 
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Magnificent Cathedral now stands at Carthage, razed by the Romans in 146 B.C. as climax to famed historic struggle for domination. 


although English is spoken by most of those who deal 
with the tourist. 

Best tourist seasons are in the autumn, October and 
November, and from March ‘to. July, when the climate 
and weather are typically Mediterranean moderate, similar 
to California. 

There are a number of first-class hotels with rates 
ranging from the equivalent, in francs, of $4.00 a day 
for a single room with bath to $7.00 daily for a double 
with bath. These rates do not include meals, but service 
is excellent. A good range of restaurants provides a choice 
of French or Continental cuisine at a high of $5.00 for a 
full-course dinner, or Near East dishes such as couws-cous 
for less than $1.00. The local wines are excellent and 
drinking water from the tap in the major cities is as good 
as can be found anywhere. Tunis gets its tap water via 
the old Roman aqueduct at Zagwan. Local citrus groves 
provide a fine selection of fruit. Best meat dishes are 
made with lamb. Beef is good but not as tender as 
Americans are accustomed to, and*pork should be avoided. 

The shopper in Tunis has a choice of transport— 
trolleys, busses and taxis, either horse-drawn or motor- 
powered, which are metered and quite inexpensive. 

Things to shop for include hand-worked silver jewelry, 
brass and copper work, silver-inlaid trays and hand-made 
Kairouan rugs. Beautifully-designed throw rugs may be 
bought from about $23.00 to $43.00 at current rates of 
exchange. 

Water sports are a favorite—swimming from the fine 
sandy beaches along the Gulf of Tunis and the Mediter- 
ranean, swimming and spear-fishing off the rocks at cer- 
_ tain points on the coast line near Tunis. There are mineral 
hot springs at Korbous. 

Sightseeing offers an almost endless variety—the ruins 
at Carthage, other Roman ruins such as the Colosseum at 
El Dyem dating from the Second Century B. C., the theatre 
at Dougga built in 166 A. D., Arab villages, cork and olive 
groves, deep ravines, and palaces with a Biblical history, 
often now converted to resort hotels. It is recommended 
that an approved guide be hired for sightseeing ex- 
peditions. 

Flights operate once a week through Tunis on a TWA 
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route from the U. S. via Lisbon, Madrid and Algiers, to 
Rome, where connections may be made with TWA flights 
either going on to other points in the Middle East and 
India or westbound through Europe and the British Isles. 
Stopovers may be made at Tunis as well as other points 
on a through ticket. Connections to various points are 
available at Tunis with local air services such as LAI 
(Linee Aeree Italiane) , Tunis Air, BEA (British European 
Airways) and Air France. 

Once back in the States, chances are you'll lead off 
your travel tale with talk of Tunis. 


Protection for Travelers 


World-Wide 
Accident Policy 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 
to $50,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus 
Medical Payments of $500 to $5000. Policies is- 
sued immediately for any period from 3 days to 6 
months. A $5000/$500 policy for 7 days costs 
only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
RBA DuEN Ge PENNSYLVANIA 


Island Inn Improves 


a ere retreat of millionaires, 
350-acre Boca Grande Hotel on 
Gasparilla Island, Fla., has been 
bought by a new firm. In the Gulf of 
Mexico about five miles off the Flor- 
ida coast, the inn is just north of 
Ft. Myers. Complete remodeling is 
underway for opening of the fishing 
season—April 1. The 148 rooms are 
being air-conditioned, a four-story- 
high circular lobby is being redeco- 
rated and a Tarpon Lounge for cock- 
tails and nightly entertainment is 
being added. Bulldozers are leveling 
a two-mile, sandy beach. 


New Yorks 
Mol Fiteresting 
Hotel...” 


At The Center of Convenience! 


Live near every 
point of interest 
at this world- 
famed address 
preferred by 
people whose 
opinions count! 


Wile for llustialod 
Neco York Guide, 


Spacious rooms and 
suites at modest rates 


in an atmosphere of 
quiet distinction. 


Modern Garage... 


S: Bany Shenk 


Managing Director 


| Healt Ups 


44 West 44th Street 


“Just off Fifth Avenue 
between Times Square 
and Radio City.” 


Hotel Headliners 
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Rich Resort Doubles as Spa 


Wide walkways fanning out across transparent waters entice guests at Spa Penafiel. 


A PLUSH RESORT in Mexico is at- 
tracting more and more visitors 
for combined relaxation and recup- 
eration. In search of this entertain- 
ment and ease of ailments, travelers 
are swinging into Spa Penafiel in 
Tehuacan, Mexico, only a four-hour 
drive from Mexico City. Carless 
travelers can use plane, bus or train. 

A spectacular fountain in tile is 
first seen on entering the hotel and 
on either side there are two colored 
glass windows representing the beau- 
tiful Tehuanas. In the large foyer are 
tiles from Spain, and the name Pena- 
fiel, indeed, means “faithful rock.” 
A fresco extends the full width of the 
dining room, key-noted in blue. Real- 
istic, it represents a scene by the river 
at Santa Anita where, on the Friday 
before Palm Sunday, the people came 
with flowers to cast them upon the 
waters. In another room, paintings 
depict Penafiel of long ago, when 
only Indians were in the area. 


Oleanders and palms border the 
swimming pool in profusion, and 
clipped trees with clusters of white _ 
blossoms are also seen. On the other 
side of the pool is a casino with © 
bowling alleys, and nearby is the 
children’s playground and _ theatre 
where movies are shown at least 
twice a week. A gymnasium, Turkish 
baths and a fronton court add to the 
facilities for fun and fitness, 

Underground tunnels connect with 
springs where guests may go. The 
original spring is in a picturesque 
setting like the Blue Grotto of Capri 
and guests enjoy taking a bottle or 
drinking glass and dipping it into 
the fountain head. Even the Indians 
knew of the area for its medicinal 
springs and called it Atlhuelican, 
meaning “life-giving waters.” 

Penafiel, formerly Garci-Crespo, is 
an added area of enchantment for 
those who think they have seen all of 
Mexico. 
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_ersby “warmth and friendliness, 
already converted units in New York, 


been remodeled. . 
_ Oklahoma Biltmore has added three 


new dining rooms. . . 


- Provincial furniture... . 


_a pool and cabana club... . 
Hotel in Los Angeles is revamping 


"Odds And Inns 


TATLER CHAIN is glass-fronting its 
hotel entrances to display to pass- 


has 


Buffalo, Cleveland, St. Louis and 
Detroit... Western Hills Hotel, Ft. 
Worth, Tex., has expanded operations 
-to offer food service 24 hours a day 
in its main dining room... . Phila- 


delphia’s Drake Hotel has launched 


-major expansion including ballroom 


addition. . . . Installation of TV sets 
in each of its 1,200 rooms is under- 
way at Manhattan’s Governor Clinton 
Hotel. ... Hour Glass Lounge of Fort 
Harrison in Clearwater, Fla., has 
. Oklahoma City’s 


. Royal Palms 


Inn, Phoenix, Ariz., offers guests 


choice of fruit for breakfast from own 


. A 20’ x 20’ circular 


citrus grove. .. 


| tower room at King and Prince Hotel, 


St. Simon’s, Ga., has been redecorated 
for honeymooners, includes French 
Miami, Fla., 
Airways Hotel, directly opposite In- 
ternational Airport, recently opened 


Clark 


for return to former stature as one 
of city’s top hostelries. . . . Quarter- 
in-slot dictating machine is new guest 


_ service at Mayflower Hotel, Akron, O. 


. Fort Shelby Hotel, Detroit, has 


rehabilitated front desk area. ... 


Sherman Hotel, Chicago, now prints 
a prayer on breakfast menus. . . . St. 
Francis Hotel in San Francisco has 


_ joined Western Hotels system. . 


i 


Germany’s road back has been bright- 
ened by derequisitioning of Grand 


Hotel in Nuremberg, opening of Gar- 


mischer House in Kreuzeck sector of 
Bavarian Alps and inauguration of 


nation’s first motel at Tuebingen. .. . 


Italy’s new chain of 44 Jolly Hotels 


is expected to have 37 completed by 


; April 1. 


. Dinghy outing, lunch, 
extras are given honeymooners at 


~ Mid-Ocean Club in Bermuda. . . 
- Hamilton Hotel, San Rafael, Calif., 


~ will move from downtown on-clear- 


X: 
‘ 
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ance of area for shopping center... . 


_ Whole hotel for little ones has opened 


at Boca Raton, Fla., under the name 
of Children’s Manor... . Sahara, Las 
__ Vegas, N. M., has Sadad a miniature 
cirods on a-trailer for enjoyment by 
the kiddies. 
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By Jack Carroll 


EARS AGO, Paha Sapa, the Sioux 

Indian name for the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, was a tribe-guarded 
secret almost concealed in isolation 
between the North Platte and the 
Yellowstone Rivers. 

The Sioux kept the 150-square- 
mile territory a secret because they 
considered the Black Hills the home 
of their Great Spirit. It wasn’t until 
frontiersmen swept westward in 1874 
that the Hills were fully explored and 
its secret exposed. Amidst towering 
blue spruce and Norway pine atop 
mountain peaks was discovered an 
incredible gold field. 

Today, the Black Hills are no long- 
er celebrated for the gold it once 
harbored, but by the infinite number 
of attractions it has for the budget- 
minded vacationist. Though my fam- 
ily and I have visited the Black Hills 
twice in five years we have yet to 
have had our fill. The Hills exude 
such a magnetic, almost mystical 
charm that it is almost impossible 
not to want to return. 

Since most attractions are free—or 
almost—the major expense is trans- 
portation and accommodations. Hap- 
pily, three railroads, one airline and 


Mt. Rushmore Pracidenis Face Black Hills. 


two bus lines serve this mineral and 
geological paradise. In addition, good 
black-top roads invite smooth auto- 
mobile travel. 

Accommodations are surprisingly 
modest and numerous. Prices start 
from $1.25 per day per person. Over 
two dozen towns sprinkled convenient- 
ly in the area provide rooms and 
cabins, a great many with cooking 
facilities. 

Included in the array of free attrac- 
tions are the bizarre erosion-warped 
Badlands, Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial, Devils Tower plus many 


festivals, parades, exhibits and mu- 
seums. © 


Htud whew gou visit New York 
uly uot stay at the King Edward ? 


Accommodating 800 guests in spa- 
cious rooms and suites with bath, 
radio and television. One block 
from Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
way, a few steps from Radio 
City and United Nations, at 
the center of all activities. Air 
conditioned Cocktail Lounge, 
Dining Room, Coffee Shop and 
Sun Deck. Garage facilities. 


Write wen FREE 
guide and map 
of city—bus and 
subway lines — 
with photos. 


Bing Edward | Rotel 


44th STREET, EAST OF B’WAY, 


NEW YORK 36 
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from PARIS and LONDON 


By Margaret Gardner 


pes tn April. ... If the perfumers of France, so justi- 
fiably famous, could capture and bottle the delectable 
aroma which permeates Paris this month of April... . 
if the painters, amateur and professional, along the quais 
of the Seine, could faithfully reproduce the breathtaking 
beauty of the chestnut trees bursting into life, the exotic 
foliage of the Tuileries forming a spectrum of color... 
if a writer could adequately describe the looks of ecstasy 
on the faces of the inhabitants of this city, you might get 
some idea of Paris in April. The best way, of course is to 
be here. 

The theatrical event of April is the triumphal return of 
Porgy and Bess to the Empire Theater. The troupe was in 
Paris last year for a brief two weeks, and not even a frac- 
tion of those who wanted seats could get them. The Empire 
is also the scene, the beginning of April, of the revival 
of Kurt Weill’s The Beggar’s Opera. This opera, adorned 
with new costumes and decor, is an entirely renovated 
production. 

One of the most fascinating districts in Paris, often 
missed by sightseers, is the Gobelins quartier, the home of 
the famous tapestry makers. Since April makes walking 
in Paris a pleasure it is suggested you start out at the 
Boulevard du Montparnasse until you arrive at the Avenue 
des Gobelins. There is found the renowned factory which 
has been a state institution for over 300 years, ever since 
the industry was revived by Henri IV after having been 
suspended during the Sixteenth Century. Most of the 
buildings are exactly as they were during the Seventeenth 
Century, except the museum which was built in 1914. A 
little exploring through the back streets and a great deal 
of imagination can perhaps conjure up scenes of this 
quartier when it was a village with the Bievre River run- 
ning through it. It was on the banks of this river, now 
covered over, that Jean Gobelins first founded a dye 
works in 1450, which later developed into. the tapestry 
factory. 

There are certain Paris addresses which are well to 
retain in cases of emergencies. Any drastic emergency 
necessitates, of course, a call at the American Embassy 
where there is always a duty officer on all night, but for 
lesser crises there is usually a French office that can be 
used. For objects lost, wait 48 hours and then consult 
the Lost and Found Bureau, 36 Rue des Morillons, 
LECourbe 6007, open daily except Sunday, from 9:00- 
6:00. It’s a good idea to report the loss also to your local 
Commissariat de Police. 

The American Hospital in Neuilly is the logical place 
to go in case of illness. There are several American doctors 
on the staff, and the French members are thoroughly 
versed in American methods. Prescriptions written by 
doctors at home must be rewritten for use in France, and 
this can be done at the American Hospital. 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


A PERUSAL OF a list of Outstanding Events in Britain © 
would seem to prove that the British, at last un- . 
clenched from winter, seek to divert themselves exclusive- — 
ly with sporting meets of-one kind or another. Take April, 
for example: on the third, one of the great football events — 
of the year, England vs. Scotland, in Glasgow. Also on 
the third is the University Boat Race, Oxford vs. Cam- 
bridge, rowed on the Thames from Putney to Mortlake; 
on April 21, the Olympic Horse Trials at Badminton in 
Gloucestershire. The Queen, when she is in England, has 
the habit of attending these. On April 23 the Amateur — 
Boxing Championships are held at the Empire Pool, 
in the London suburb of Wembley; April 24 is the 
Rugby League Cup Final at the Empire Stadium, also at 
Wembley; April 26, the Hard Court Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionships start at Bournemouth, and on April 27 the 
first Spring Flat Race Meeting of the season begins at 
Newmarket, the program including two great races, the 
2000 Guineas and the 1000 Guineas. In all, not a bad 
month for sport. 

In April, too, trout fishing is at its best in many 
British rivers. Useful to visitors are the maps published 
by the British Field Sports Society (51 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1.) that show trout and salmon waters of 
England and Wales for which visitors’ tickets are avail- 
able. A similar map is published to cover Scotland. Price 
is five shillings each. With each map is provided a list of 
rivers and lochs showing convenient hotels, and con- 
trolling bodies through whom permits to fish may be 
obtained. Members of the BFSS can obtain further 
detailed information, including the cost of permits and 
hotel accommodation, distance of waters from the hotel, — 
and so on. Subscription is a matter of personal generosity. 
The minimum subscription, intended to apply to children, 
is only half-a-crown, and a guinea would be acceptable 
from an adult. The Scottish Tourist Board (20 York 
Place, Edinburgh) can supply, for 2/-, an admirable 
book, Scotland for Fishing, which gives pretty well every 
scrap of available information the itinerant angler could 
require. 

A unique and valuable organization for sportsmen is 
the new Forty-Nine Club (St. Hubert Branch) run by 
a remarkable citizen, the Baron Konopka. The address 
is 49 Hallam Street, London, W.1. The club will make 
complete arrangements for a fishing or shooting expedi- 
tion within 200 miles of London at 48 hours’ notice. For 
expeditions further afield, fourteen days’ notice must be 
given. For visitors this service is specially useful, because 
every detail is fixed. It provides equipment, licences or 
permits, books accommodations and transport. Overseas 
members can take out a special 28-day subscription for 
the modest outlay of two guineas. 

Obviously, sports lovers should not overlook England. @ 
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BOOK SELECTION 


- I OST TRAVELERS, upon arriving 
. in a strange city, are faced 
_ with the dilemma of selecting a place 
-in which to dine. While many guide 
| books have been written on the sub- 
"ject, some of them very good, it is 
refreshing to find one which gives 
new interpretation to the whole sub- 
ject of dining out in the cities of 
_ America. 

|, Such a book is Dining Out In 
America’s Cities (Little, Brown and 
Company) by Raymond Ewell. Mr. 
Ewell is one of the few remaining 
gourmets of the old school. To him, 
dining is a fine art with each meal a 
memorable occasion. As a member of 
_ some of the nation’s leading wine and 
food societies, he has contributed 
| much toward making Americans more 
conscious of fine food. 
He has gathered a distinguished 
_ panel of experts to assist him in pro- 
_ viding the traveler with the best places 
‘to dine in cities from coast to coast. 
Completely accurate, unbiased and 
objective, they investigated more than 
-3,000 restaurants before they finally 
selected the 433 eating places listed. 
In true gourmet form, Mr. Ewell 
_and his associates made good eating 
the prime factor in his selection and 
good food, naturally, comes first. 
_ Decor, “atmosphere,” picturesque pa- 
trons, cocktails, music and entertain- 
ment were, of course, considered but 
_ played only a minor role. Every effort 
was made to be fair to both the diner 
and the restaurant owner. 


Dining Out in America 


Papagayo Room of San Francisco's Fairmount Hotel is one of Dining book's selections. 


The result is a helpful, easy-to- 
follow guide to the best eating places 
from New York to San Francisco. In 
the main, cities of over 100,000 popu- 
lation are covered and the best dining 
spots in town are included. Beyond a 
doubt, the restaurants listed are a 
compilation of the finest restaurants 
in the country and they rank among 
the best in the world. 

One of the most valuable sections 
of the book is the chapter called 
Wining with Dining. As a judge at 
some of the leading wine fairs in the 
nation, Mr. Ewell is well qualified to 
discuss this phase of dining. He lists 
the various types of wines, suggesting 
how and when they should be used. 
He discusses with amazing clarity and 
completeness the different varieties of 
grapes, the regions in which they are 
grown and the vintage years which 
are considered peak. This chapter 
alone is worth the price of the book 
for it represents a comprehensive in- 


troduction to the whole fascinating 
study of wine. 

Another chapter which adds to the 
value of the book is. the glossary of 
menu terms. Here in efficient, alpha- 
betical order are listed all the foreign 
phrases that appear on menus every- 
where. It will take much of the guess- 
work out of ordering and can spare 
untold embarrassment. 

For anyone taking a trip, Dining 
Out In American Cities is a handy 
guide. For anyone who is interested 
in fine dining, it is must reading. 

Special Price 
For N.T.C. Members 

Dining Out In America’s Cities 
will be ready for release May 6. Mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club may 
receive their copies immediately upon 
publication and at a big saving. There 
will be two separate editions of the 
book, one in regular binding and one 
paper bound. Get your copy by filing 
in and mailing the coupon now. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


ond ‘Arm Chair Travelers’’ 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please Send “Dining Out In 
Ameriea’s Cities” at the special mem- 
bership price of $3.00 in hard cover, 
$1.80 paper bound. 


me 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eIn the Mountains ¢ In the Valleys 
e By the Lakes © By the Sea 

All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. Address «bw Slecolene!s « 6%e:sie\ojeisiejele 
4 To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry whentouring. 6 = | | = «see eeiteweilt 01.0. wie.ellsifole lone leven 
$450 Sent promptly by mail. $450 * 255: tons Tenens 
i nee Send check or cash. Dept. B 12 City E Soe ne POT ike Z : 3 
% SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. Staterncn kis .re's secre esses cos eee 


5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN Membership Number: ...++++eeceess 
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THAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Adyance payment required. Although every reasonable 


precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 


misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous origi- 
nal professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids ca- 
‘noeing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, 
Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 
|S a ET 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book “Collecting National Geographic 
Magazines.’ Price $2.00. Periodical Serv- 
ice, Box 465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


BARGAIN TIPS: Buy at discount from mills 
and shops all over country. New book lists 
and describes. Save hundreds of do!lars. 
Send $2 today. Tour and Shop, Narberth, 
Pa, 


PARIS, VERSAILLES and Fontainebleau, 
French Riviera, Rome, Venice, Capri, Sor- 
rento, Pompeii, Austria, Belgium, Madrid, 
Seville, Barcelona, Valencia, San Sebas- 
tian, etc. Highest Quality Color Slides. 
Write for Catalog “T” Free. Argo Slides, 
62 William Street, New York 5, New York. 


FREE: BIG United States Catalog. Just pub- 
lished by world’s largest stamp firm. 
Valuable guide and check list. Hundreds 
of illustrations. ‘Clearance sale” bar- 
gains. Approvals. HARRISCO, 120 Transit 
Building, Boston 17, Mass. 


EUROPE BOUND? Enjoy first class steamer 
and hotels, superior land travel while 
visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, France in con- 
genial group with experienced Christian 
woman leader. All expense—moderate 
cost. Book now for July second sailing. 
Return August twenty-fifth. Write Box 
M 100, Trave} Magazine. 


FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercraft 
Catalog. Tandy Leather Company, Box 
791-G4, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PROFIT WHILE traveling. Big book de- 
scribes hundreds of mills and craft shops. 
Only $2.00. Tour and Shop Service, 1715 
Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


WORLDWIDE KODACHROMES on Approval 
—2x2 (35mm) and Stereo (3D)—from the 
private collection of nationally-known 
photographer, lecturer, and world trav- 
efer, Ernest T. Wolfe, Member P.S.A. See 
Champs Elysees, Notre Dame, Night 
Clubs of Paris, Monte Carlo, Bull Fights 
of Madrid, Florence, St. Peters—With 
Holy Door, Main Altar and Swiss Guards, 
The Matterhorn, Rhine River, Salzburg 
Festival, Tulips in Bloom, Fjords, Edin- 
burgh Castle, The Blarney Stone, Strat- 
ford-On-Avon, Westminster Abbey, Her 
Majesty’s Coronation, New York Skyline, 
and many other subjects of human inter- 
est and worldwide reknown—covering 
Europe, Mediterranean countries (includ- 
ing Holy Land), India and Southwest 


Asia, Korea, Japan, Hawaii, United 
States (including Western National 
Parks), Mexico, South America, and 


Caribbean Islands. Most complete selec- 
tion of quality World slides to be found 
anywhere ever 4900 selections. 
Write for free catalog (specify 35mm or 
Stereo—or beth) and detailed approval 
information. Ernest T. Wolfe, 10916 Ash- 
ton Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 


PARIS, VERSAILLES and Fontainebleau 
(Exteriors and Interiors), French Riviera- 
Nice, Cannes, Monte Carlo, Marseilles. 
Italy—Rome and Vatican, Venice, Capri, 
Sorrento, Amalfi, Pompeii. Spain—Ma- 
drid, Seville, Barcelona, San Sebastian, 
Granada, Avila, Segovia, Austrian Tyrol. 
England—London, Interior of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, etc. Scotland—Edinburgh, 
Famous Castles, Abbeys, Lakes, Belgium, 
Athens, Mexico, Morocco, Bali, India and 
Pakistan, etc. High quality color slides. 
Write for Free Catalog “T’’, Argo Slides, 
62 William Street, New York 5, New 
York. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Europe- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 


Newark 1, N. J. 


IF YOU SELL GOODS OR SERVICES... 


. . . that appeal to travelers or to wide awake, affluent 


Americans, the most direct way to reach them is through 


TRAVEL’s Market Place. Here your sales message is read 


and acted upon with a minimum of expense and maximum 


pulling power. It has achieved an enviable record of success 


that can be duplicated in your case. Try it next issue. 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


By Carol Lane 
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| pr MANY American families do 


you think own more than one 


car? Two per cent, five per cent, ten 
per cent? It’s even more! 

Current statistics show that thirteen 
per cent of all automobile-owning 
families have two cars. The two-car 
family has become a phenomenon of 
our time. It results from such causes 
as accelerated automobile travel, bet- 
ter cars, an improved standard of 
living and increases in the number of 
women drivers. 

Of all these causes, it’s a matter of 
record that the increased number of 
women sitting competently behind the 
wheel has been largely responsible 
for making this event possible. Out 
of the nation’s 65,000,000 licensed 
drivers, about one-third are women. 

Today’s woman motorist has many 
uses for a car of her own, and they 
are all important in family living. 
She drives to go marketing and shop- 
ping: she uses the car to take the 
children to school and to visit the 
doctor; she motors to visit friends 
and to attend club and PTA meetings. 

The ranks of two-car families are 
growing daily. Two cars provide com- 
fort and convenience for the whole 
family, but, even more important, I 
think, is the added freedom they af- 
ford the woman of the house. 

An extra car in the garage is prov- 
ing to be an extra boost to the stand- 
ard of living of many modern-day 
families. 


Freighter 
Travel 


Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is indispensa- 
ble for anyone planning to travel by freighter. It 
shows passenger-carrying freighter services from 
U.S. seaports to all parts of the world, describes 
hundreds of LOWER COST CRUISES, shows where 
vessels go, frequency of service, length of voyage, 
Passenger accommodations, fares, addresses of 
steamship lines, etc. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and 
travel agencies everywhere. 96 pages, fully illustrated. 


Mail $2 today for new Summer 1954 edition. 


KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. T-2, 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 


Horoscopes Below Are For 
Month of May 


x we *® %*& By Frank J. McCarthy ¢ w *k ke kek kek ok ok ok Ok 


» ARIES (March 21 to April 20). The 
minute you decide to take a trip, 
; there is always someone ready to go 
along with you. People like to follow you 
since you always go to new and interesting 
places. You have an instinct for travel ad- 
ventures because you are a born pioneer. 
There is no such thing as a quiet vacation 
for you. You prefer speed rather than re- 
\laxation, Go as fast as you please in May. 
Favorable dates to begin a trip: May 3, 10, 
15, 19, 21, 24. 


TAURUS (April 21 to May 20). 

When you are on a journey for busi- 

ness or pleasure you feel free of 
domestic restrictions. In May such a trip 
can represent complete escape from mo- 
notony. Your longing for a good time can 
find expression during May in going to a 
glamorous resort which features dancing to 
the music of a well-known orchestra. Favor- 
able dates to begin a trip: May 1, 9, 14, 17, 
PRIA 


GEMINI (May 21 to June 20). For 

a change, allow someone else to 

make the decisions about travel. Be 
affable in agreeing to reasonable arrange- 
ments for a trip. To your delight and sat- 
isfaction you can have a wonderful time, at 
minimum cost. Depend on your own im- 
pressions about what to buy, however, so 
you need not overload your baggage with 
a lot of useless souvenirs. Favorable dates 
to begin a trip: May 3, 8, 12, 18, 21, 29. 


CANCER (June 21 to July 22). A 

cherished dream about a journey to 

a faroff place may come true in an 
unexpected way. Making an extended visit 
to friends who live at a distance, or wel- 
coming guests from abroad may keep you 
busy during May. A happy outcome to most 
of your travel plans is possible. Glamorous 
companionship may come into your life 
while you are on a pleasure or business trip. 
Your personality should prove especially 
appealing to people who are famous or who 
belong to an important branch of foreign 
aristocracy. Favorable dates to begin a trip: 
May 6, 9, 11, 19, 22, 30. 


LEO (July 23 to August 22). The 

farther away you travel from your 

usual surroundings, the more en- 
joyable should be the journey. The~differ- 
ence in climate and change of scene can 
prove wonderfully exhilarating. Even a 
short trip can be delightfully refreshing. 
Ynteresting experiences are possible, with 
a wide variety of fascinating activities. 
Considerable knowledge can be gained 
from talking with people who are familiar 
with the latest shifts in vital international 
situations. Favorable dates to begin a trip: 
May 2, 8, 11, 18, 21, 25, 27. 
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VIRGO (August 23 to September 

22). The mailman may bring you a 

fascinating letter from a friend or 
relative who lives at a distance, containing 
an inspiring invitation for a visit. On the 
spur of the moment you may decide to take 
the trip, particularly if you can go by car. 
Being on the open road, and viewing the 
colorful tints of spring, can prove a won- 
derful contribution to travel pleasure. Heed 
the promptings of your imagination while 
you are enroute to find enchanting places. 
Favorable dates to begin a trip: May 6, 9, 
55220; 235 29. 


LIBRA (September 23 to October 
22). You have an almost perfect 
temperament for traveling. This can 
serve you admirably during May when an 
opportunity comes along for a _ rather 
unique trip. The journey may be for busi- 
ness that proves financially profitable, or 
a pleasure tour that includes an intriguing 
surprise. What you accomplish or learn 
while traveling should be of continued 
benefit. Favorable dates to begin a trip: 
Maye 2.75 10,162) 1852127. 


A 


SCORPIO (October 23 to Novem- 

ber 22). You may experience an 

overwhelming temptation to pack 
your bags, and “get away from it all.” 
Comply with this longing if possible since 
the urge is not merely an impulse that re- 
sults from being restless but from the feel- 
ing to get away from routine activities so 
that you can see things from a clearer per- 
spective. After a few days away from your 
immediate surroundings, it should be easier 
to make decisions about various personal, 
business or financial situations. Fayorahle 
dates to begin a trip: May l, 8, 12, 17, 23. 


December 21). An unexpected ap- 

pointment to a committee may re- 
quire that you participate in a regional 
convention of a club or organization to 
which you belong. Welcome this oppor- 
tunity with alacrity since it can lead to 
thrills of one kind or another while keep- 
ing you pleasantly occupied with pre- 
arranged duties. You may meet people who 
find you interesting, and pave the way to 
continued association. Favorable dates to 
begin a trip: May 6, 10, 16, 19, 23, 28. 

January 19). Plan a_ sightseeing 


1 tour, using any type of transporta- 
tion that is available. Give preference, how- 
ever, to water craft, ranging from freighters, 
steam ships, sailing vessels, yachts to canoes 
and rowboats. Also, pleasant recreation can 
be found along a brook, near a lake or at 


the seashore. Favorable dates to begin a 
trip: May 5, 7, 18, 18, 22, 29. 


t SAGITTARIUS (November 23 to 


CAPRICORN (December 22 to 


aw AQUARIUS (January 20 to Febru- 
ww ary 18). Wonderful opportunities may 

occur to take several trips. In faet, 
there may be so many enticing travel pros- 
pects that you are unable to decide where 
to go. When you finally make up your mind 
about the destination, you can have a won- 
derful time while you are on the way, and 
after you arrive. When you are ready to 
return, you can experience a glorious sense 
of pleasure and elation that comes from 
having completed a purposeful journey. 
Favorable dates to begin a trip: May 3, 7, 
118) 263700. 


PISCES (February 19 to March 20). 

Travel plans may have to he revised 

due to extra work. Before you start 
off on a trip, make sure that all your tasks 
are completed. Otherwise you might have 
to come back earlier than you expected to 
take care of neglected details. Nevertheless, 
you can have an enjoyable time, listening 
to entertaining conversations of people you 
meet on trains or in hotel lobbies. Seeing 
new faces and viewing new scenes may 
satisfy your longing for a change. Favorable 
dates to begin a trip: May 4, 9, 12, 19, 27, 28. 


fragrant coolness of the woodlands, the 


For a Big Time on a Budget... 


Plo a Founily Fun Vacation 


in MISSOURL «::: 
WL America” 


© 


So many of the wonderful things about Missouri 
are free . . . the thrill of glorious scenery, the 


challenge of good fishing lakes and streams and 
the inspiration of sights of natural wonder and 
historical significance. Mom, Dad and the 

kids . . . every member of the family will find 
day after day of fun, adventure and wholesome 
relaxation, here in the ‘Heart of America.” 


The cost of a Missouri vacation 
is just about up to you. 
You'll find a wide choice 
of clean, comfortable 
accommodations in 
every price range. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
Colorful Vacation Literature! 
It's filled with gorgeous 
color pictures to help you 
plan the best vacation ever. 


: au R-65-B 
REEEBBEBREBEBBEEELBES 
BS Please send me FREE copy of Colorful Vacation Literature. 

HR Name. cvevecccscvcccvcesscscserssreseesee ress 
nd Street sive cece ces vie sia/ayelale @)uje’aiete aise pieraintaldcn gisiade 
2 City. oc cescccvccvcvccscrscccccencstessercess ° 
BALES Tafetcins orsign eiisitels eievaieie.S.e's «loidiolelostarae wrelmerocteg 
Fe MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. D-461 Jefferson City, Missouri 
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By Will Lane 


ae DOGS AND other pets are wonderful subjects. But 
they’re not easy, unless a certain amount of planning 
has gone beforehand. Look at the kittens in Purr-Fect 
Foursome. This apparently casual snapshot by Jack 
Strandberg recently won the Top Purr award of the 
Empire Cat Club, and was purchased by the Ansco Com- 
pany. You might have seen it reproduced in national 
magazines advertising Ansco’s all-weather film. 

When filming pets, the most important step is to con- 
fine the quarry to a limited area where the light is right, 
the background suitable, and where they cannot wander 
out of the range of focus. 

This has all been accomplished in Purr-Fect Foursome 
by placing the subjects on top of a piling. They are high 
enough to hesitate before jumping down and running off. 
The surface is small enough to keep the four little subjects 
all together. The background is clear sky. The foreground 
is well-textured wood. All in all, many problems were 
solved by utilizing these surroundings. The cameraman 
moved around until he had the sun in the right direction— 
over his left shoulder. Then he was all set to shoot. Except 
for one thing—expression. 

How do you get the attention of a litter of cat citizens? 
By saying, “Look at the birdie?” Of course. Especially 
if you have a bird in the hand, a piece of catnip or other 
appetizing morsel. Mechanical toys are good, too—small 
ones, like moving bugs, turtles and mice which can be 
wound up and allowed to move in a circle. 

To get a quizzical expression, put a dab of rubber 
cement on a pet’s paws. He will do a surprised patty-cake 
routine, watching his paws, and trying to decide what 
gives. Chewing gum also will work. 

With canines, the emphasis is more on action. Activities 
provide the most satisfying subject matter. Puppies play- 
ing, rolling in the sand, running into the water, jumping 
or engaged in their repertoire of tricks such as begging, 
opening a door, or obeying master’s commands, are good. 

What type picture set-up you arrange depends on the 
subject, and the conditions you have to cope with, but 
always the first step is to select suitable surroundings. 
Take into account the background, the direction of the 
sun, and the camera viewpoint, with some means to con- 
fine the activities of your subject to a small area, where 
you can keep him in focus, 
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An Angle on Animals Is Easy 
If You Follow a Few Logical Steps 


Kittens are perfect camera subjects—if right rules are remembered. 


Front lighting is simplest. Long-hair animals absorb 
light, so use one full-stop more exposure than with an 
ordinary subject. If you use backlighting—shooting into 
the sun to halo the subject in light—use a reflector to 
illuminate the shadows. A white card or a sheet will 
work wonders. 

A flash bulb also can be used for the fill light or for 
the main source of illumination. Flash is wonderful for 
animals. Many of the best cat photographs are made 
with flash. L 

A shutter speed of at least 1/100 of a second is neces- 
sary to catch the activities of any animal that is not asleep. 
If the subject is running, jumping or engaged in other 


such activity, a shutter speed of 1/200 to 1/500 is ¥ 


desirable. 

A low camera angle emphasizes the feeling of size. 
Place the camera on the ground, or near to it. A cat’s 
eye level, after all, is not five feet from the ground, but 
more like five inches. . 

For closeups, set the camera for its minimum distance— 


three feet, or whatever it may be for your camera. Then _ 


measure this distance carefully to a rock, a chair or other 
object in the area you are filming. This will provide an 
accurate guide, which is very important, because at close 
quarters there is very little depth of field, and it is abso- 


lutely essential to have the subject within a few inches of — 


the appointed spot if you want a sharply focused image. 

To get closer than three feet, a simple lens attachment, 
called a supplementary lens, is fine. It slips on the lens 
like a filter, and is inexpensive, too. Sometimes called 


a portrait lens, a one-diopter supplementary, will enable © 
any camera to focus as close as a foot-and-a-half from the 


subject. 
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Shooting a Problem Picture 


The Chicago Museum of Science and Industry Building 
has always been a problem to photographers because the 
handsome north facade never gets enough sunlight to 
delineate the beauty of the classic columns of the main 
entrance. Finally, Museum officials got together with en- 
gineers of the Sylvania lamp company. The latter agreed 


~to rig up some flash lamps. Before they got through with 


their calculations, they found they would need more than 
a thousand large (#2) flash lamps to illuminate the build- 
ing for a single photograph! 

Word got around among the newspapers and magazines, 


‘and they all sent photographers to muscle in on the ex- 


periment, Amateur photogs learned they were welcome 
too. Before the zero hour approached, more than 5,000 
photographers had set up their cameras, many with two 
or three instruments to capture the one split-second flash. 
The expanse facing the museum was crowded with cam- 
eras and tripods of every description. 

A public address system was set up, and over this, the 
photographers and spectators were informed that the 
illumination from 1,060 reflector-mounted flash bulbs 
would be sufficient to permit shooting at {/8 with ordinary 
tungsten-type color film. Black and white film, such as 
Super XX, called for £/22. 

Photographers focused their cameras with the aid of 
huge floodlights playing across the building. No flash 


equipment or synchronizers were required on the cameras. 
In fact, some of the cameras present were the simplest 
boxes, which were usable as long as they had a Time or 
Bulb setting. 

The Open-Flash-Shut method is simplicity itself. At a 
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given signal, you open the shutter and wait for the flash 
to occur. Immediately after the flash, close the shutter. 
That’s all there is to it. Of course the camera has to be 
on a tripod or other firm support and properly centered 
in advance on the subject. 

As many as five cameras were used by some partici- 
pants, but the busiest of all was Vories Fisher, official 
photographer of the Museum. Choosing a spot on the roof 
of the twelve-story hotel Windemere, nearly three blocks 
away, he set up no less than eight different cameras. 

To mount all these cameras, Fisher stretched a painter’s 
expansion plank between supports on a large sign about 
seven feet above the roof. With braces and clamps, he got 
all the cameras firmly placed despite a good sample of 
Chicago’s traditional high wind. A major problem was 
to stagger the cameras so that they would not be in each 
other’s view and still would be close together to permit 
him to reach the cameras to pull out the film slides and 
close the shutters of all the cameras at the right time. 

When the five-second count was called, he began to open 
shutters frantically on his eight cameras. He got to the 
last one just as the flash bulbs fired on the count of zero. 

The big flash was visible for miles. The bulbs were fired 
electronically. All went off at one time, so it was just one 
giant flash lasting less than 1/50 of a second. 

After the flash, a display of fireworks was set off over 
the building. Multicolored pyrotechnics burst over the 
dome in a colorful display. Some of the photographers 
left their camera lens open to catch the display. Others 
caught it with other film in order to double-print the fire- 
works in their pictures later. 

It was the largest group of photographers ever to as- 
semble at one time for a single photographic subject. @ 


At left, a few of the assembled 
hundreds of cameramen get set 
for one-second flash to record 
an unusual photographic stunt. 


Chicago Museum of Science and 


Industry building flashes into 
view, left, with fireworks added, 
above, while cameras snap scene. 
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International Language 


Dear Sirs: 

I was quite interested in your Speak 
Up! Say It In Interlingua [TRAvVEL, 
Mar., 1953] as a medium of assistance 
in linguistic difficulties. In my youth I 
was an ardent Esperantist, speaking 
and writing the International Language 
of Esperanto. At a convention in Paris 
of over 10,000, every civilized country 
in the world was represented and com- 
municability was outstanding. At that 
time, all of Cooks and other tour guides 
spoke it, as did policemen in many of 
the European cities. Those speaking 
the language wore a green star on the 
left shoulder... . Four past Presidents 
of the U.S. were Esperantists. 

W. F. Jones 
Riverside, Calif. 


Thirty-Six Letters? 


Dear Sirs: 

.. .. As an international language 
is hardly practical, Esperanto and Ido 
failed, but an International Alphabet 
and phonetic spelling would bridge the 
gap. I think somewhere—Armenia is 
it?—they have a 36 letter alphabet that 
has all the sounds necessary. Now we 
could start out with the English, drop 
out the W, and the O, and take a cue 
from the Hollanders in repeating the 
broad vowels or long sounds, leaving the 
short sounds as is, and eliminating the 
‘ei’ and ‘ie’ by using the same vowel 
twice.... 

Carl Gran 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRAVEL, troubled enough with a 26- 
letter alphabet, shudders at coping with 
ten more characters, looks more en- 
viously-at the Hawaiian language’s basic 
thirteen-letter list which only later 
added b, d, g, r, s, t and z for foreign 
words. For examples of this terse tongue, 
turn to this isswe’s Speak Up! fea- 
ture.—Ed. 


Madagascar Date 


Dear Sirs: 

The November issue of TRAVEL was 
most interesting, especially the article 
Island Idyll: Madagascar, as my father 
(a Malagasy nobleman) was a native 
of that island and died fighting the 
French invaders, who took over in 1895 
and not 1885 as Raine Bennett states 
in his article. The man-eating tree he 
mentions is called Lamparagua by the 
natives and is more legendary than real. 
I wish you had included more pictures 
of the various tribes there, especially 
the Hovas, who ruled the island until 
France conquered them (through treach- 
ery and not by force of arms) and 
forced their Queen Ranavalona III 
(who, by the way, was my grand aunt) 
into exile in Algeria, where she even- 
tually married a Frenchman. She died 
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“No arguments, now. Two in 
a room is two in a room.” 


several years ago. Travelers referred to 
her as beautiful, cultured, a devout 
Christian and highly talented. My 
grandfather, John L. Waller, was U.S. 
Consul to Madagascar under President 
Harrison... . 

Andrea Razatfkeriefo 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Although France secured military con- 
quest of Madagascar September 30, 
1895, domination began with a treaty 
signed December 17, 1885, ceding cer- 
tain territory and permitting French 
control over Madagascar’s foreign re- 
lations, but TRAVEL appreciates the in- 
terest of Traveler Razafkereifo, better 
known as Andy Raza}, prolific ASCAP 
lyricist for such songs as “Prisoner of 
love,” “Ain’t Misbehavin’ ” and “Hon- 
eysuckle Rose.”—Ed. 


Wright Spot 


Dear Sirs: 

As I have been a reader of TRAVEL 
for some time, and have been in all the 
States but four, and just returned from 
Cuba, I want to thank you for Fifty 
Years of Flight in the November, 1953, 
issue. . . . It so happened... . I was 
lucky enough to see the Wright Brothers 
demonstrate their machine to the War 
Department about 1906 or 1907... . I 
also was lucky to be in my launch on 
the Potomac where I took a picture of 
the first sub, the Holland, on its way to 
the Navy Yard for a demonstration. . , . 
I also cannot forget how Billy Mitchell 
was treated in regard to Flying Ma- 
chines, . . . I still respect him for his 
stand.... 

Edward H. Hobson 
Welaka, Fla. 


Tops All 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a member of the National 
Travel Club for about sixteen consecu- 
tive years and I must compliment you 
on the very, very interesting magazine 
TRAVEL. I think it is grand. It tops all. 

William A. Johnson 
Chicago, Il. 


Most Exciting 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a‘new subscriber to your mag- 
azine and I want you to know I enjoy 
it immensely. Not only is it the most 
exciting magazine I’ve ever read, but 
you give so many other wonderful 
benefits. I hope to be able to have 
TRAVEL come to me the rest of my life. - 

Dorothy Rosecrans 
Rensselaer, N.Y. | 


Answers to Brain Twisters 
1. Tangier. 2. (d) 3 Famous Pennsylvania 
Avenue is in Washington, D.C.; Michigan 


‘Boulevard is in Chicago. 4. Naturally you 


would see sargassum bacciferum, sometimes 
called floating seaweed. It is in the North 
Atlantic within the great gyration of the 
Gulf Stream. 5. Steppes. 6. Brussels. (We 
put that in to bring up your score.) 7. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 8. 
Polygamy ended in Turkey in 1925. 9. (a) 
Southeastern Germany. (b) Russia (c) 
Africa. 10. Strasbourg. 11. (b) 12. (a) Mis- 
sissippi. (b) Nile. (c) Thames. (d) Rhine. 
(e) Seine. (f) Illinois. 13. Approximately 
a dollar and forty cents at the present time. 
A green banknote is a pound, and a brown 
one is ten shillings. 14. Israel. 15. Autumn. 
October. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 7-10: 
Oregon State Highway Commission. 1-13: Hamil- - 
ton Wright. 15: U. S. Department of Interior. 16: 
New Mexico State Tourist Department. 17-19: 
Trans World Airlines. 20: Author. 21: Columbia 
University News Office. 22: Hawaii Visitors Bureau. 
23-25: Author. 26, 27: Pickow from Three Lions. 73: 
Seney Point Fishing Resort. 31: Hay's Studio for 
Salida, Colo., Chamber of Commerce. 32, 33: 
Bermuda Trade Development Board. 38: Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation. 40, 41: Trans World 
Airlines. 36, 37: Canadian National Steamship 
Company. 43: Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
System. 45: Stewart and Skelton. 48: Jack Strand- 
berg. 49: Sylvania Electric Products. 


Messy Tubes? 


Here’s the mew and convenient way to get 
toothpaste neatly out of a tube. Simply slip 
a Rollit on the tube and turn toothpaste out. 
Use on any type tube, Rollit lasts a lifetime. 
It's economical too, gets every last bit that’s 
normally wasted, Comes in two sizes, for 
medium and jumbo tubes, 


Set of 2 Rollits postpaid for only @I\Wy 


or order 2 sets (of any size) for $1.65 


sendcheck — ROLLIT MFG. CO. 


cash or M.O. 
P.O. BOX 2602 e TULSA, OKLA. 
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WHATEVER TIME AND TROUBLE 
IT COSTS YOU... 


TO MAKE THINGS 
SAFER FOR THEM... 


A public service message prepared 
by The Advertising Council in coopera- 
tion with the National Safety Council. 


DO ANY OF YOUR HOBBIES APPEAR HERE? 


Please take 60 seconds to check this list... 
We promise to reward you well for your time. 


INTERESTED 2 
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Gardening 
And things that grow, generally, wild as 
well as cultivated. 


Travel 
Especially “getting away from it all,” and 
the closer to nature the better. 


Wild Life 
Animals, birds, fish, 
God's creatures.” 


insects, and 


Photography 


Particularly nature studies, shooting pic- 
seeing such 


tures out of doors. Or 
pictures. 


Astronomy 


Microscopy 


INTERESTED ? 
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Studying the night.skies and “exploring 
the universe,” from a layman’s angle. 


Peeking at “that other universe,” the 
one in miniature. 


Conservation 


Saving our outdoor beauty and wild life 
for our children and our children’s children 
. . . keeping our countryside unspoiled. 


_] THANK YOU! 


So You Like Them All? 


You checked all those worth-while hobbies, didn’t you? 
We are not surprised. 


We knew that—as readers of this magazine—you prob- 
ably loved the out-of-doors, and most nature lovers are 
interested in all those things we listed. 


But do you know any one magazine that covers all seven 
of those fine hobbies ; . . in fascinating pictures and 


word-pictures . . . month after month? 


There is one. Just one. It’s NATURE Magazine. 


And Now For That Reward 
We Promised You 


You can have the NEXT 8 ISSUES OF “NATURE”... 
hours and hours of reading and “peeking” pleasure for 
all your family . . . not for the news-stand price of $4.00 
, . « but FOR ONLY $2. 


You Also Get a FREE “PLUS” 
of Tremendous Importance 
to All Nature Lovers 


You Become a Member of the Largest Group in the 
World Devoted Exclusively to Popularizing Conservation 
and Advancing Knowledge of Wild Life and the Outdoors 


THE AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 


««. All Without a Nickel’s Extra Cost to You... 


YOU BENEFIT ALL THESE WAYS 


From Your Membership in the American 
Nature Association 


1. 8 Big Issues of Nature Magazine Are Yours 
Yours and the children’s to revel in . . . to learn from... . 
to profit by. You travel vicariously to far places . . . you 
see close-ups of birds and mammals in their unguarded mo- 
ments . . . you watch the miracles of nature unfold in flowers 
and trees . . . you view the marvels the microscope reveals. 
No matter if you have a dozen magazines already, you'll turn 
first to NATURE . . . because Nature is the most fascinating 
subject in all the world! 

2. All Your Nature Questions Are Answered 
You have unlimited inquiry privilege on any questions whatso- 
ever that pertain to nature or conservation. Think how valuable 
this service can be to students or teachers. Think how interest- 
ing and informative ij can be to anyone who loves the out-of- 
doors. 

3. You Keep Posted on Conservation Issues | 
In addition to all the wealth of material you get in NATURE 
itself, our reviews keep you informed on new books, pamphlets, 
bulletins and other publications on conservation and kindred 
subjects which are published by others. NATURE is the “watch 
dog” of the conservationists. 

4. You Help Protect Our Natural Resources 
Fortunately for all of us, man’s motives are not exclusively 
selfish. YOUR motives are not exclusively—or even mainly— 
selfish. In addition to all the pleasure and entertainment and 
adventure NATURE will bring you, you will have the deep and 
lasting satisfaction of helping to perpetuate for Americans yet 
unborn the beauty and grandeur of nature . . . unspoiled. 
FOR THAT IS THE SO.E OBJECTIVE OF THIS NON-PROFIT 


ASSOCIATION. 
AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION I 
1214 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. I 
Please enroll me in American Nature Assn. at special trial rate of | 
$2 for 8 months, including next 8 issues of Nature Magazine. | 
(Annual Rate $4.00) | 
(J BILL ME (] PAYMENT ENCLOSED | 
| 
I 
™2 | 


